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James F. Ballard 


Fifty years of librarianship 
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ET A FIRM BE in business for half a century and it is not 
L unusual for it to boast of the fact. If an individual has 
done this, he generally forgets to mention it, for by this 
time he is not at all surprised at his own endurance. When 
James F. Ballard finished fifty years of service at the Boston 
Medical Library on October 23 last, many of his friends 
congratulated him on his achievement and upon his accom- 
plishments on behalf of the institution he served so well. 

Speaking for the Medical Library Association, the Editor 
of the Bulletin now voices the good wishes of the body over 
which Mr. Ballard once presided with grace and aplomb. 
Mr. Ballard was a fine presiding officer and he was well 
aware of what a persuasive chairman can do: if he could 
not charm a bird out of a tree, he could get a chorus of ayes 
when this was necessary. 

As most of us know, Mr. Ballard grew up in the Boston 
Medical Library and possibly he may have regretted that he 
was not born there. He has loved books all his life and as a 
librarian, he has been an important factor in the acquisition, 
by his library, of one of the greatest collections of medical 
incunabula in existence. With his wide knowledge of library 
methods, including classification, he served New England 
well, and from long ago he has held to the principle that a 
great local library should aim to serve its own community 
in the broadest sense. 

Mr. Ballard knew many of the great men of his time, the 
elder Holmes, Osler, Welch, and they recognized his capacity 
and his talents. He was always a good fellow and is endowed 
with a dry wit which has enlivened many a meeting. 

The Bulletin hails James F. Ballard as a respected elder 
statesman of the library world and wishes him long life and 
continued satisfaction in the knowledge that his contributions 
to library science have borne good fruit, and that his name 
and his repute will endure. 
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ITH THIS NUMBER begins a new Bulletin year. It was necessary 

to include five numbers in Volume 30 to bring about the change 

so that the subscription year and the calendar year would be the 
same. The long summer holiday is now a thing of the past and the 
Editorial Staff expects to work according to the necessities of the situation 
without crying about the heat and to produce a journal every three 
months. The present volume is changed somewhat over last year in that 
the cover has been modernized and the arrangement of titles and the 
names of authors have been altered to harmonize with later style 
concepts. 

The Editor hopes subscribers and members feel that they have had 
their money’s worth in Volume 30, which totaled 570 pages. An ex- 
amination of the pagination of some of the early volumes showed that 
the eight issues from 1911 to 1918 had fewer pages than the one just 
completed, while the seven volumes issued from 1919 to 1925 had less 
than half the thickness of Volume 30. How we have grown, to be sure! 
Yet one finds names to conjure with in those earlier days, Osler, Musser, 
Garrison, Pepper, Bishop, Dock; what was lacking in quantity was 
made up in quality. At all events the Bulletin has come down the years 
fairly well, if at times somewhat gaunt in appearance. The Editor 
is convinced that the Association won’t let us down and the Editorial 
Staff is looking forward to publishing material that our librarians are to 
write in 1943, 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE has the Vesalian stigma 

| \ on its forehead, and its coming events, aside from the ravages 
of the current World War, will be of great interest to both the 
medical historian and the bibliographer. Four hundred years ago, in the 
month of June, a book was published in Basel, which revolutionized 
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2 EDITORIALS 
the science of anatomy and introduced a new era into the history of 
medicine; it was the Fabrica of Vesalius. 

No doubt there will be lectures and radio broadcasts galore for the 
commemoration of this important date in medical literature, and per- 
haps there will be also some one sufficiently aroused to compile a 
bibliography of Vesalius for our Bulletin. 

The first edition of the Fabrica is not so rare, but the bookseller, 
who occasionally offers a copy for sale, may ask several hundred dollars 
for an immaculate volume. The average price of the 1543 edition has 
been between $150 and $200; copies have also been sold as low as $150. 

Only a few copies of the Edito Princeps are in possession of 
American libraries. Most of these copies have their own unique indi- 
vidual histories, even the ‘pedigree’ of their former owners. Eventually, 
we will have a complete list of all the copies possessed by Americans, 
public libraries and private individuals. Librarians may become panicky 
when their treasured Fabrica is misplaced and not immediately found, 
‘which is no wonder: the work, together with its fascinating history, is 
a real gem, especially when one takes into consideration that it was com- 
posed by quite a young adventurer of the Renaissance. 

Yet, the Fabrica’s anatomy is as old-fashioned and obsolete today as 
Galen’s anatomy was in the second half of the sixteenth century after 
the Vesalian research. If one wants to learn anatomy nowadays, he will 
perhaps buy a set of Rauber-Kopsch, or the textbook of anatomy by 
Gray. The Fabrica is now just an “‘item’’ for collectors, and its purchase 
by a simple working medical library would not be justified. It would be 
absurd to buy a canary when one is sent to the market to get meat and 
potatoes for a hungry orphanage. 


ILLIONS OF OUR PEOPLE who never followed a war before, even 
if they participated in it, now have their eyes glued to maps, 
with push pins in their hands. Other millions are watching 

white and black arrows depicting drives in far away countries and they 
are speaking glibly of reserves, counter-attacks, and limited objectives. 
George Fielding Eliot is all the rage and many an amateur strategist 
is turning up his nose at what the generals are doing. Such can-explain 
in a breath why the British don’t knock the stuffing out of their adver- 
saries. They all know what would have happened if Rommel had con- 
ducted an offensive, using the Sphynx as a decoy. Even the plain people 
are informed about the horrible pincer drive, which is to a defending 
army what the scissors lock, followed by a body press, is to the wrestler 
facing defeat. 

It is on the moral and spiritual front that one is puzzled generally. 
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EDITORIALS 4 


One doesn’t know, strategically, how it should be conducted. For years 
we have been a great admirer of the late Oliver Herford and recently 
unearthed a wise observation of that great humorist. Oliver Herford 
was a lover of animals and, in a modest way, a naturalist. His quip 
may help some of us who haven't made up our minds about what is 
right and what is wrong in the present conflict. “Observe the crab,” 
said Oliver, ““When he is confronted with a moral crisis, he thinks a 
moment and then moves sideways as fast as he can.” 


ESTRICTION ON LOANS is usually a problem which every library 
R has to solve for itself, according to the type of service it wants to 
give. Small libraries in smaller towns may restrict their loans to 
the inhabitants of the city. Larger libraries in cultural centers which 
serve a wider district by either direct or interlibrary loans, will be more 
liberal in mailing books and periodicals out of town. National libraries 
such as the Library of Congress or the Army Medical Library should be 
as liberal in their loan service as possible. 

There are, however, two types of service in almost every library, 
which are entirely opposite in their application. One is the loan service, 
and the other is the so-called reference service. The extreme liberality 
in a loan service would be to lend books and periodicals to everybody 
for unlimited periods, without regard to the possible need of the material 
for the library itself. The extreme in the application of the reference 
service would be to abolish the loan service entirely, and to create a 
so-called presence library, permitting the use of material only in reading 
rooms and study cubicles. 

While it is desirable to keep the library useful for as large a 
clientele as possible and to have the collection ready for reference, 
it is questionable whether such indefinite restrictions as the Library of 
Congress has recently adopted will increase the number of readers, or if 
it will facilitate research. Wartime needs, of course, may demand a 
more rigorous modification of the loan service, and local conditions may 
also justify certain restrictive measures. For all that, the Library of 
Congress is the national fountain of research material and it would 
lose much by plugging its outlets permanently. 





RAINING OF NEW EMPLOYEES is especially desirable now when 
professional librarians are getting more and more scarce. The public 
libraries of the Government often have to wait for months until a 
properly educated professional library employee can be found. They 
have to be satisfied mostly with high-school boys and girls whose only 
library training is that little help they might have given to the high- 
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school librarian. The Civil Service Commission has very few persons 
on its list of eligibles, and even those few may be of a substandard of 
librarianship. 

It is surprising, therefore, to see a long list of library school appoint- 
ments published recently in the Library Journal, and at the same time 
read the circular of the Civil Service Commission published in this 
Bulletin, attempting to lure prospective librarians into the Federal 
Service. Just what is wrong? Is it the low Federal salary? Or is it some- 
thing at fault with the graduates of professional library schools? Is the 
standard of Federal libraries too high, and is the well educated librarian, 
with mastery of his profession, as extinct as the Mauritian dodo? 
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Medical Medallions* 


By ABRAHAM LEVINSON, M.D. 











EDICAL MEDALLIONS offer a unique approach to the study of 

medical history. They present important data in compact form 

and graphic manner. Unlike books or documents of historic 
value, they do not become frayed with use nor worn with age. Being 
made of sturdy bronze or silver, they withstand rough handling and 
bad weather. 

Medallions usually show a human or symbolic figure in bas-relief on 
their face (obverse), and the date of issue and other information on the 
back (reverse). The greatest number of medallions are circular in form 
and about the size of a silver dollar, but they appear in all shapes and 
sizes. 

The early Egyptian, Greek and Roman coins, which bore the like- 
ness of emperors or figures of deities and sacred animals, may be con- 
sidered the forerunners of the medallion. However, the making of 
medallions, not for monetary use but as a special art, dates back to the 
15th century, when Pisano, a sculptor of northern Italy, made the first 
portrait medallion. 

Medical medallions were struck on various occasions. They were 
issued most frequently at the time of a medical or physiological congress 
of national or international importance. Some had as their motif Aescula- 
pius, the traditional god of medicine, or Hippocrates, the Father of 
Medicine. Others had as their subject the pathfinders in medicine, such 
as Harvey, Beaumont, Spallanzani, Lister. Still others bore replicas of 
the founders of certain societies or movements, such as Stephen Smith, 
the organizer of the Public Health Association, and Joseph Leidy, the 
first president of the American Association of Anatomists. 

Medallions were also issued on the occasion of a testimonial banquet 
tendered a physician on the attainment of a certain age or the comple- 
tion of an outstanding piece of work. The achievements of Pinard, 
Jacobi, Billings, and Neuburger were commemorated in this manner. 
Great medical discoveries, centennial celebrations of important medical 

* Read before the History of Medicine Society of Tulane University and the An- 


nual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at New Orleans, Louisiana, May, 
1942 
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contributions, the organization of a medical school or hospital have all 
furnished the inspiration for many artistic medallions. 

A series of medallions of scientists and literary men was struck in 
France about 1817 under the title of Galérie Métallique des Grands 
Hommes Francais. A group of medical medallions were issued between 
1819 and 1829 under the caption of Series Numismatica Universalis 
Virorum Illustrium. Among the interesting medallions issued by the 
government mint in Paris, there are many immortal medical figures. 

In addition to medallions commemorating medical achievements we 
find other metal art pieces which are of great interest to medical history. 
These are the pestilence ‘‘thalers’’ and the medalettes known as jetons. 
They commemorate the occurrence of plagues, famines or other national 
catastrophes. Among the jetons are also included the thin coin-like pieces 
of bronze or silver, struck by the French medical schools in honor of 
their deans, and the “touch-pieces’’ given by some of the English kings 
and queens for the cure of scrofula known as the King’s evil. The touch- 
pieces, little amulets of gold or silver, were very popular during the reign 
of Charles II and Queen Anne. Samuel Johnson received a touch-piece 
from the hand of the Queen; but even the golden touch of royalty could 
not cure his scrofula. 

There are three large collections of medical medallions in this coun- 
try: one, at the Army Medical Museum in Washington; another, at 
Johns Hopkins University; and a third, in Boston, the collection of the 
renowned surgeon, Horatio Robinson Storer, who passed away at the 
age of 92. Dr. Storer, who was disabled for many years as the result of 
a severe illness, spent a great part of his enforced leisure in collecting 
and studying medical numismatics. His interesting collection has been 
catalogued by his son, Dr. Malcolm Storer, in an illustrated book that 
contains not only the names and dates of the medallions but some il- 
luminating bits of intormation about each one. 

My hobby of collecting medallions dates back almost twenty years. 
During one of my medical pilgrimages to Paris, I noticed, in the win- 
dow of a little jeweler’s shop, among some vases and jewel boxes, a little 
bronze medallion of Pasteur. I was attracted by the artistic little plaque 
that bore in sculptured miniature the likeness of the man I had always 
admired for his great contribution to science. After a rapid business 
transaction, in which my good American money made up for my poor 
French, the medallion of Pasteur came into my possession. It was a 
precious plaything to me at the time, but it intrigued me so much that I 
decided to look for another to keep it company, then another and an- 
other. 

I have picked them up one by one all over the world—in antique 
shops, in second-hand book stores, at bargain counters, at foreign bazaars, 
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at old curiosity shops. In Paris and London, in Berlin and Wien, in 
Amsterdam and Antwerp, in Rome and Barcelona, in Cairo and Jeru- 
salem I have found medallions of men who have brought health to 
suffering humanity. In the hamlets of Czecho-Slovakia, in the distant 
villages of Hungary, on the banks of the Seine, in the little towns and 
big cities of this country I have come upon rare specimens of my favorite 
heroes who worshipped at the Shrine of Aesculapius. Good friends, too, 
here and abroad, have joined in the search for me, and have added many 
a fine memento to my constantly growing collection, which has pro- 
gtessed far beyond my expectations and which now includes not only 
medical men but general scientists, poets, philosophers and artists.* * 

In this paper, I shall discuss only the medical medallions in my 
collection. As far as possible, I shall arrange them chronologically ac- 
cording to the date of birth of the person in whose honor they were 
struck. 

AESCULAPIUS 

Aesculapius, the Greek god of medicine, has become the symbol of medi- 
cine. The love of people for legendary figures has made him a popular subject 
for statues, like those in the National Museum of Athens, for coins of Greek 
provinces, for paintings and for numerous medallions. 

A serpent coiled around a staff (Caduceus) accompanies the Aesculapian 
figure on many medallions. Some consider the serpent the symbol of wisdom 





Others look upon it as a symbol of immortality, of renewed life, because of 
the serpent’s ability to cast off its skin. The use of the Caduceus as a symbol 
of the medical profession no doubt has its origin in the fact that many primi- 
tive people ascribed great healing powers to the serpent. According to CasTI- 
GLIONI, the medical historian, there was a popular belief among all Mediter- 


New York, and Dr. Bernard B. Weinstein, of New Orleans, for several rare medallions. 
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ranean people, that medical skill could be acquired through the eating of some 
part of the snake. CASTIGLIONI also throws out an interesting suggestion that 
the very name of Aesculapius, in Greek Acxiextog, may have been derived 
from a Greek word which means serpent. The staff of Aesculapius, which is 
often shown covered with leaves, apparently represents medicine as a living 
science. 

Aesculapius has been one of the most popular subjects for medical medal- 
lions. I have several medallions of Aesculapius in my collection. One, struck 
by the Parisian School of Pharmacy (Schola Pharmaceutica Parisiensis) shows 
Aesculapius on the obverse, and a cock representing pharmacy together with a 
serpent representing medicine on the reverse. At the bottom of the medallion 
is the Latin inscription: Et Vigil Et Prudens. In the other medallions of Aescu- 
lapius one usually finds the head of the god of medicine displayed together 
with the snake and staff on either the obverse or reverse. 


HIPPOCRATES 


The likeness of Hippocrates (400-370 B.C.) has also been utilized by many 
congresses and societies as a medallion motif. Although the Hippocratic writ- 
ings may have been the work of a group of men, instead of one, the name 
of Hippocrates has been attached to the first description of mumps, tuber- 
culosis and numerous other diseases. Above all, Hippocrates was the first to 
stress the importance of clinical observation. No wonder he is known as the 
Father of Medicine. 


I have several medallions of Hippocrates, one of which, issued by. the 
Administration of Public Welfare of Paris, shows the face of Hippocrates on 
one side and the French eagle on the other. The name of the medallionist, 
F. Farochon, also appears on the medallion. 


MAIMONIDES 


There is, as far as I know, no medallion or plaque of the medical men of 
the Arabic period, such as the Persian Rhazes (850-923) or the Arabian 
Avicenna (980-1037). There is, however, a plaque of Maimonides (1136- 
1204), the hygienist, codifier and philosopher, who served as court physician 
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to Saladin. I believe I have the only one in existence. Below the traditional 
likeness of Maimonides is a facsimile of his signature in ancient Hebrew. 


FRACASTORIUS 

Hieronymus Fracastorius (1484-1553) of Verona, was a physician, as- 
tronomer, geologist and poet. His claim to fame is based on his poem on 
syphilis and his book on contagion. In his poem, Syphilis sive Morbus Gallicus, 
published in 1530, the term syphilis was applied for the first time to the 
disease which had previously been known under many names. It has since 
remained the classic name for the malady. Although Fracastorius did not know 
the real cause of contagious diseases, in his book on contagion published in 
1546 he promulgated the theory of infection by contact, an enormous advance 
in the medical knowledge of his day. 


There are very few medallions of Fracastorius in existence. The one in 
my possession has his likeness on the obverse and a description of his achieve- 
ments on the reverse. 

VESALIUS 


For centuries no one dared cast any doubt on the teachings of Galen, par- 
ticularly to question his antiquated ideas of anatomy. Arabic medicine, 
though progressive in other branches, made but few advances in anatomy as 
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dissection was forbidden by the Koran. The Christian Church, with its insist- 
ence on the sanctity of the human body, discouraged the study of experimental 
anatomy. Anatomy as a living science had therefore made very little progress 
for several centuries following Galen. It was left to Andreas Vesalius (1514- 
1564) the daring Belgian iconoclast, to shatter the anatomic views of Galen 
and to substitute for them the results of his researches on the human body. To 
accomplish his purpose, Vesalius had to steal bodies from the gallows and 
graveyards, but his brilliant results justified the means, for he discovered 
anatomic truths which hold good to this day. His book became known as the 
Bible of Anatomy and he, as the Father of Anatomy. 

Andreas Vesalius was immortalized by at least fourteen different medal- 
lions. I was fortunate enough to obtain the one struck by the Medical Society 
of Bruxelles, which was issued twelve years after the French Revolution. The 
medallion is of silver, and has milled edges. 

STORER speaks of this medallion as very rare. I was informed that there 
are only two more in existence, one of which is in the British Museum. 


HARVEY 


If little was known about human anatomy before the 16th century, still 
less was known about physiology. Strange to say, there seemed to be more 
ignorance about the action of the heart than about any other organ of the 
body. It was left to William Harvey (1578-1657), the Englishman who 
studied at Padua, to discover the circulation of the blood. This great discovery 
marked the starting point of physiology. 


There are a number of medallions of Harvey. The one in my collection was 
struck at the International Physiological Congress held in Edinburgh in 1923. 


REDI 


Francesco Redi (1626-1697) the great Italian physician, scientist and poet, 
disproved the theory of spontaneous generation by a unique experiment. He 
covered a dish of putrefying meat with fine gauze. Attracted by the odor, 
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flies buzzed about the dish; but since the mesh was too fine to permit the eggs 
to fall through, no maggots were generated in the meat itself, but were 
hatched on the gauze on which they had been laid. 

There are at least four medallions of Redi in existence, all of them very 
artistic. Three of them were ordered struck by Cosmos III of Florence, whom 
Redi served as personal physician. 


MALPIGHI 


Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) was born the year in which Harvey’s 
classic on the circulation of the blood was published. Malpighi made many 
contributions both to medicine and to general biology. He is, however, bes: 
known for his work on histology and embryology. He has often been called 
the Father of these two branches of medicine. 

The medallion of Malpighi is much larger than the average size and much 
more artistic than the traditional paintings of him. 


BOERHAAVE 


Herman Boerhaave (1668-1738), of Leyden, Holland, was a great clin- 
ician, but he rendered his greatest service to medicine by training men who 
later became medical leaders in the countries from which they came, They 
carried his teachings to Germany, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland and Poland. 
Holland honored Boerhaave by erecting a statute of him in the center of the 
city of Leyden. 





Nine medallions of him were struck at various times. The one in my 
possession was issued in 1819 as part of the numismatic series mentioned 
above. 

HOFFMANN 

One of the foremost pupils of Boerhaave, although his senior by eight 
years, was Friedrich Hoffmann (1660-1742) Hoffmann gained fame in medi- 
cine because of his description of German measles and his studies on scrofula. 
He was popular with the laity because of the Hoffmann drops (compound 
spirits of ether) 
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VAN SWIETEN 


Another famous pupil of Boerhaave was Gerhard Van Swieten (1700- 
1772) who made a place for himself in medical history, not so much for his 
work as a physician as for his administrative ability and as an organizer of 
institutions. Under the patronage of Maria Theresia, Queen of Austria, he 
founded the Allgemeines Krankenhaus of Wien, which became one of the 
greatest medical institutions of Europe. 

Several medallions were struck in honor of Van Swieten. The one designed 
by A. Wide in 1756 shows, on its back, the figure of Apollo seated under an 
aloe tree, holding an open book in his right hand and the caduceus in his left. 
Beneath is the inscription: Docet et Sanet. 


ROSEN VON ROSENSTEIN 


A most illustrious pupil of Boerhaave was Nicholas Rosén von Rosenstein 
(1706-1773), of Sweden, who is frequently referred to as the Father of Pedi- 
atrics. Rosén von Rosenstein wrote a monograph on scarlet fever and one on 
tuberculosis. He was one of the first physicians to advise milk d'lution for 
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*** T am grateful to the American Medical Association for permission to use this 
illustration and nine others, which previously appeared in my article “Medallions and 
plaques of interest to pediatricians,” Am. J. Dis. Child, 1941, 62:159. 
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infants who could not get breast milk. His books, which were translated into 
several languages, served as standard texts on diseases of children for many 
years. 

To my knowledge, there are only two medallions of Rosén von Roczenstein, 
both rare now. The medallion in my collection is similar to the one in the 
cathedral of Uppsala where Rosenstein was buried. 


HALLER 


Even greater than his teacher, Boerhaave, was Albrecht Haller (1708- 
1777), the Swiss physiologist. Haller promulgated the idea of nerve irritability. 
He knew the existence of cerebrospinal fluid in human beings although he 
erred in considering the fluid a vapor rather than a liquid. Haller was also a 
great literary figure having written some very fine prose and poetry. 





Nineteen medallions were struck in his honor. The one I have is dated 
1821. 
MORGAGNI 
Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1682-1773) was the founder of pathologic 
anatomy. He described cerebral gummata, mitral disease, aneurysm, acute yel- 
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low atrophy of the liver, and tuberculosis of the kidneys. He also gave the 
first account of heartblock. 

Italy honored Morgagni after his death by erecting a statue of him in the 
city of his birth and another at the University of Padua where he taught. The 
medallion I have of him was struck on the centenary of his death, in 1873. 


SPALLANZANI 

Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-1799) was the first to do experimental work 
on digestion. In order to study the gastric contents, he swallowed linen bags 
and perforated wooden tubes. A medallion of him was struck at the 14th 
Physiological Congress held in Rome in 1932. The reverse displays the Italian 
eagle. 

COTUGNO 

A Neapolitan beggar by birth, Domenico Cotugno (1736-1832) became 
one of the foremost physicians of his time. He described the intestinal lesions 
in typhoid fever, the pustules of smallpox, the aqueduct of the inner ear, and 
the symptomatology and treatment of sciatica. He was the first to test urine 
for albumin by boiling and above all, he was the first to observe cerebrospinal 
fluid in living animals. A medallion of him was issued in 1824. 


JENNER 
Several medallions were struck in honor of Edward Jenner (1749-1823) 
the discoverer of smallpox vaccination. Jenner not only saved tens of thousands 
from the scourge of smallpox through his epoch-making discovery, but he 
opened up a new field of research which ltd to the modern study of im- 


munology. 

Jenner announced his belief in the effectiveness of cowpox as an im- 
munizing agent after years of observation of the immunity developed in dairy- 
maids. In 1796, he transferred matter from a sore on the hand of a young 
dairymaid who had been infected with cowpox, from the cows she was attend- 
ing, into the arm of an eight-year old boy. Six weeks later he introduced matter 
from a smallpox pustule into the arm of the same boy but no smallpox de- 
veloped. This was one of the most daring and crucial experiments in medicine. 

The medallion of Jenner shows his likeness on one side and a cow and a 
vaccination lancet on the other. 


SOEMMERRING 

Samuel Thomas Soemmerring (1755-1830) was extremely versatile, win- 
ning renown in many fields of endeavor. He made valuable contributions to 
medicine, especially in the field of anatomy, to paleontology, to astronomy, and 
to physics. He is credited with the invention of the electric telegraph, the 
forerunner of the modern telegraph. 

Though born in Poland, Soemmering studied in England under John 
Hunter and Munro, and practised and taught in Germany, where he did his 
anatomical research on the nervous system. 

A medallion was made of him as a testimonial of esteem on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his doctorate in 1828. Goethe, his friend and admirer was 
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among those present at the celebration. The medallion is also distinctive be- 
cause of the wonderful reproduction of the base of the brain displayed on its 
reverse. 
HAHNEMANN 

Fourteen medallions were struck in honor of Samuel Hahnemann (1755- 
1835) Father of Homeopathy. The one in my collection was designed by Emil 
Rogat in 1836, at the request of the homeopaths of France. The medallion is 
so artistically executed that even the veins on Hahnemann’s forehead show 
up in clear relief. On the reverse appear the dates of Hahnemann’s birth and 
death and the inscription: Similia similibus curentur. 


GALL 


Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), though best known as the founder of 
phrenology, also contributed to the field of neurology by his researches on 


the functions of the brain. There are five medallions of him, The one in my 
possession was struck in 1828. The reverse gives the dates of his birth and 
death and within a laurel wreath, the inscription: Aw Créateur de la Physiologie 
du Cervean. 
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HUFELAND 


Christoph Wilhelm Hufeland (1762-1836) was one of the well-known 
clinicians of Germany at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote several books on general medicine and on diseases 
of children. He was an ardent advocate of smallpox vaccination and of prope: 
school hygiene. Several medallions were struck in his honor. The one in my 


possession has the head of Hufeland and his name on the obverse. On the 
reverse are a monument, the staff of Aesculapius and a parchment, before 
which an angel is seen offering a drink to a mother with two infants, while 
another angel holds the staff of life. 


BICHAT 


Marie Francois Bichat (1771-1802) not only contributed a great deal to 
anatomy through his research but during his brief span of life, he succeeded in 
founding a_ school of anatomical 
thought and philosophy which §at- 
tracted hundreds of disciples. He right- 
fully deserved the numerous medal- 
lions struck in his honor. On the 
reverse of one of those in my collection 
appears the following list of his writ- 
ings: 
Treatise on membranes. 
Physiologic research on life and death. 
General and descriptive anatomy. ~ 


Napoleon ordered a bust made of 
Bichat under which he put the caption: 
The Napoleon of Medicine. 
The most popular medallion made of him was designed by L. Dufour. 
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MAGENDIE 


Francois Magendie (1783-1855) 
was one of the first men to study the 
physiology of the blood. In addition, 
he studied cerebrospinal fluid, and de- 
scribed the foramen of Magendie in 
the brain. A large plaque of him was 
handed down to posterity by no less 
a master medallionist than David 
d’Anger, the man who made a statue 
of Washington. 


BILLARD 


David d’Anger also made a plaque of Charles Michael Billard (1800- 
1832) whose service to pediatrics was monumental. Billard was the first to 
correlate the clinical manifestations in diseases of children with changes of 


the organs found post mortem. He was also the first to write a book on the 
newborn, embodying many observations that have stood the test of time. We 
are further indebted to Billard for a descriptive atlas on pathologic anatomy 
in children. 
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BERNARD 


Claude Bernard (1813-1878) was the founder of the French school of 
experimental physiology. He stressed the value of keen observation plus inter- 
pretation: “Put off your imagination as you take off your overcoat when you 
come into the laboratory . . . lest it hinder your observation.’ Bernard is noted 
for his work on the glycogenic function of the liver, his discovery of the action 
of the pancreatic juice, and his researches on the mechanism of the vasomotor 
system. 


The medallion I possess was designed by Borrel in 1879. On its face is 
a pleasing likeness of Bernard showing his fine brow and his flowing side locks. 


On the back, written in French, is a notation of some of his awards and 
honors, among them his title as Commandeur de la Légion D’Honneur. 


PETTENKOFFER 


Max Pettenkoffer (1818-1901) was the founder of experimental hygiene. 
In addition to his well known test for bile, he devised a method for estimating 
carbon dioxide in air and water. He investigated the ventilation of homes, and 
studied the relative value of stove and 
hot air heating. He established the 
first ‘‘Hygiene”’ institute in the world. 
The medallion in my possession was 
struck in 1900 by the German Chemi- 
cal Society. 


VIRCHOW 


Rudolph Virchow (1821-1902) 
is remembered as the Father of 
cellular pathology. Virchow was a 
great teacher and editor, as well as a 
public-spirited citizen, having served 
as a member of the Reichstag for 
thirteen years. The esteem in which 
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he was held by his fellow men is evidenced by the many medallions issued 
in his honor. 


PASTEUR 


It is natural that there should be many medallions of Louis Pasteur (1822- 
1902) the chemist, who by his work on fermentation, anthrax, fowl cholera, 
prophylaxis of rabies, and pasteurization of milk opened up a new epoch in 
medicine. Thirty-two medallions were struck in his honor. 


The medallion that started my collection bears on its face the bust of 
Pasteur, with the top of a Roman toga draped around his neck, set in a laurel 
wreath. The back of the medallion shows the figure of a young woman, no 
doubt representing Science, seated at a table in the laboratory. In front of her 
is a microscope, a set of test tubes and other chemical apparatus. She holds a 
vial in her uplifted hand as if she were examining its contents. Below the chair 
on which she sits is a scroll of parchment and beneath the table on a stool 
and below it are books scattered about. At the bottom of the medallion, which 
was struck in 1910, is the name of the medallionist, Prudhomme. 


CHARCOT 


Neurology found a great master in the person of Jean Marie Charcot 
(1825-1893). His description of the Charcot joints and his research on hysteria 
entitle him to a place in medical history 

Ten medallions were struck in his honor. The one in my collection was 
designed by F. Vernon in 1899. The reverse bears the inscription: Ses Eléves 
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et Ses Admirateurs. Below the inscription is a reproduction of the flaming 
torch of knowledge entwined in a wreath of foliage. 


LISTER 


Although surgery made many 
advances up to the middle of the 
19th century, infections following 
surgical operations were of common 
occurrence. Most of the infections 
could be traced to ignorance of the 
importance of antiseptics. Joseph 
Lister (1827-1912) was the first to 
dispel the notion of ‘‘laudable pus” 
and to institute antisepsis in surgery. 
He is therefore spoken of as the 
Father of antiseptic surgery. 

A medallion of him was issued 
on the occasion of the 17th Inter- 
national Congress of Medicine held 
in London in 1913. 





BILLROTH 


Three medallions were struck in honor of Billroth (1829-1894) well- 
known Viennese surgeon. In addition, a centenary coin was issued in his 
memory by the Austrian Government in 1929. 









BERGMANN 


Three medallions were struck of Bergmann (1836-1907) to commemorate 
his work as a great surgeon. 
HAYEM 
Georges Hayem (1841-1933) is known mainly for his diluting solution 
for counting red blood cells. He has also made several clinical observations, 


notably the description of chronic hepatitis. 
The obverse of the medallion struck in his honor shows his profile. The 
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reverse shows him percussing a patient in an amphitheatre filled with students. 
It bears the inscription: Cours de Clinique médicale de I'Hospital s’ Antoine, 
1893-1911. 

KOcH 


Robert Koch (1843-1910) the man who discovered the tubercle bacillus 
and the cholera bacillus, was the sub- 
ject of many medallions. I happen to 
possess two of them. The larger one, 
made of bronze, has Koch set in a 
laurel wreath on the obverse. The back 
of the medallion shows an open book 
resting on a large maple leaf. On the 
book is a skull, and behind it the staff 
of Aesculapius encircled by two ser- 
pents, one of which raises its head 
above the skull, while the other coils 
downward to drink out of the bronze 
urn. In the border surrounding the 
symbols is the Latin inscription: Us 
Sementem Feceris, Ita Metes. 

The smaller medallion, which is of silver, is about the size of a quarter. 
On the obverse, it carries above the likeness of Koch, the inscription: Gehezm- 
rath, Prof. Dr. Robert Koch. On the reverse is the traditional caduceus pointing 
upward to the words: Dem grossen Forscher. 





PINARD 


On the completion of his twenty years as professor at the Baudelocque 
hospital, Adolph Pinard (1844-1934) the great French obstetrician and ad- 
vocate of maternal nursing, was honored by a plaque. On the reverse of the 
plaque are shown a mother and a child and below them is the inscription: Le 
lait de la mére appartient a l'enfant. 


{< 
LIT BE LA MERE 
ENTA ENIAN 
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WEIGERT 


Through circumstances of birth beyond his control, Karl Weigert (1845- 
1904) was not given the university position he deserved. The medical profes- 
sion, however, remembers him for his work on vaccination against smallpox 
and particularly for his methods of tissue staining. Four medallions have been 
struck in his honor. The one I have is a rectangular plaque showing the like- 
ness of Weigert. 

EHRLICH 


Paul Ehrlich (1845-1915) was born the same year as his renowned uncle, 
Karl Weigert. Ehrlich’s work, in a sense, is a direct continuation of 
his uncle’s work, particularly in re- 
gard to staining methods. He sur- 
passed his uncle, however, by his 
work on the therapy of syphilis and 
especially by his introduction of a 
new concept of chemotherapy. He 
can justly be called the Creator of 
chemotherapy. 

There are six medallions of Ehr- 
lich. The one in my collection shows 
on the obverse Ehrlich and his Japan- 
ese assistant, Hata. They both seem 
engrossed in studying the contents of 
a test tube, which Ehrlich holds in his 
hand. 

On the reverse is Hercules fight- 
ing desperately but victoriously with Hydra, the water serpent. In his huge 
claws, the monster holds the skulls he has crushed, while crouching near 
him in terror are those who fear they will be his next victims. No giant 
statue of the mighty Hercules could show, more distinctly than does this 
little medallion, the sinewy muscles of this strong man of the gods. 





ROENTGEN 


Many a discovery had its origin in an accidental observation properly 
interpreted. One of the greatest of such discoveries was that of the X-Ray by 
Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (1845-1922), who was a teacher of physics. One 
day, Roentgen working in his laboratory, noticed that a paper which had been 
covered with barium platinocyanide, which lay near an exhausted vacuum 
tube in a black box, became fluorescent. Roentgen applied this observation 
toward the development of an apparatus which made possible the visualization 
of opaque substances in the human body, a discovery that revolutionized the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. Roentgen was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1901, and a medallion was struck in his honor. 


SECHENOV 


A medallion of Ivan Sechenov (1850-1898) the great Russian physiologist 
and neurologist was struck on the occasion of the 15th International Congress 
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of Physiology held in Russia in 1935. On the reverse is the Soviet insignia, 
and the date of the Congress. 
FUCHS 
A plaque was struck in 1921 of Ernest Fuchs (1851-1930) the great Vien- 
nese ophthalmologist. 
CAJAL 
The distinguished Spanish investigator of the histology of the central 
nervous system, S. Raymon y Cajal (1852-1934) received the Moskva Inter- 
national Award in 1900 and the Nobel Prize in 1906. A large plaque of him 
was made in 1935. 
BEHRING 
The discovery of diphtheria antitoxin was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
achievements in medicine. It saved thousands of children from death, and it 
paved the way for other antitoxins and sera. 
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A large plaque of Emil von Behring (1854-1917) the discoverer of 
diphtheria antitoxin, was made in 1915. On the obverse there is the likeness 
of Behring, with the staff of Aesculapius beneath it, and around the edge the 
notation: Emil von Behring: Seines Alters 61 Jahre. 

On the reverse there is the inscription: 25/Jahre Serum Therapie. 4 Dez. 
1890-4 Dez. 1915. Three figures on the plaque tell, more graphically than any 
words, the dramatic conquest of antitoxin over the dread disease of child- 
hood—diphtheria: a babe in the cradle, a strong man representing the Doctor, 
and the Angel of Death. Just as the Angel of Death, his face covered with 
a shroud, is about to seize in his clutches the helpless infant, the Doctor enters 
carrying in both hands the weapons of rescue. In his left hand he holds aloft 
his sword, the caduceus with which he stays the Angel of Death. In his right 
he carries the healing serum that is to restore the little one to health. 


FREUD 


Whether one is a disciple of Freud or is opposed to his theories, no one 
will deny the great service he rendered medicine in general and psychiatry in 
particular, Sigmund Freud (1856-1940) the Father of psychoanalysis, opened 
new avenues, medical, psychological and philosophic for the study of human 
behavior. A medallion of him was issued by his pupils and admirers, 


WIDAL 


Georges Ferdinand Widal (1862-1929) was a well-known French clinician 
and teacher. He is best known for his agglutination test in typhoid fever. His 
pupils and friends struck a medallion in his honor. 


SABOURAUD 


Raimond Sabouraud (1864-1938) the French dermatologist contributed to 
our knowledge of eczema, pityriasis, alopecia, and mycotic diseases of the skin, 
and particularly to the study of the different varieties of trichophyton. 

The medallion shows a likeness of Sabouraud on the obverse and a view 
of the St. Louis Hospital of Paris on the reverse. 


SICARD 


J. A. Sicard (1872-1929) the French clinician, in whose honor a medallion 
was struck, has made several contributions to medicine. The reverse of his 
medallion lists among others the following achievements: 

Studies in Cerebrospinal Fluid. 
Syphilis of the Central Nervous System. 
Serologic Tests for Typhoid Fever. 


PIRQUET 


Clemens von Pirquet (1874-1929) professor of diseases of children at 
the Universities of Breslau and Wien, and at one time professor of pediatrics 
at Johns Hopkins University, is generally known for the cutaneous tuberculin 
test that bears his name. However, he did much more than devise this test. 
Through his studies of serum sickness and of the various stages of vaccination, 
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he discovered the principles of allergy, thus introducing a new concept in 
medicine that threw light on the pathogenesis of several diseases, such as 
asthma and eczema. In fact, it was Pirquet who coined the term allergy. Pirquet 
also described a new system of feeding, known as the “NEM” system, in which 





he used the sitting height, instead of the weight, as an index of food require- 
ment, This system was used a great deal during World War I, when children 
had to be fed en masse. 

The medallion of Pirquet was struck in 1924. 


MEDICAL HISTORIANS 
Three leading medical historians whose achievements were com- 
memorated by medallions and plaques are: Sudhoff, Neuburger and 
Castiglioni. 
SUDHOFF 
A large rectangular plaque was made in 1923 of Karl Sudhoff, (1853- 
1936), the medical historian of Leipzig, who did outstanding research on 
Paracelsus and on pediatric incunabula. In addition to his likeness, the obverse 
contains the inscription: 
Dem Forscher 
KARL SUDHOFF 
Zum 70 Geburtstage 
Am 26 November 1923 
Von Seinen Mitarbeitern 


NEUBURGER 


In 1928 a medallion was struck of Max Neuburger (1858- ) profes- 
sor of medical history at the University of Wien, founder of the medico- 
historical museum known as the Josephinum, and author of a classic on medical 
history. It was issued in 1928, on the occasion of Neuburger’s 70th birthday. 
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CASTIGLIONI 


A medallion was struck in honor of Arturo Castiglioni (born 1874) cele- 
brating his thirty years of service as chief surgeon of the Lloyd Triestine lines. 
Castiglioni, who was professor of history of medicine at Padua, is now at Yale 
University. He is the author of a history of medicine, written in Italian and 
recently translated into English. On the obverse is the likeness of Castiglioni 
and the period of his service, 1898-1928. 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS 


Although Americans did not issue medallions in honor of their 
great men as frequently as they did in France or Germany, there are some 
American medallions that are quite notable. 


RUSH 


There is a medallion of Benjamin Rush 
(1743-1813) Philadelphia physician, who 
wrote on yellow fever, influenza, and cholera 
infantum. On the obverse of the medallion 
there is a likeness of Rush, and an inscription: 
Benjamin Rush M.D.: Of Philadelphia. On 
the reverse is the date MDCCCYVIII. 





HosACK 

David Hosack (1769-1835) was a well-known American practitioner, 
botanist and teacher. He was a great 
organizer, having founded the Bellevue 
Hospital, the New York Historical So- 
ciety and the Elgin Botanical Gardens. 
He was the first American physician to 
use the stethoscope and the first Ameri- 
can surgeon to tie the femoral artery for 
aneurysm. He was a friend of Rush and 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

A medallion of Hosack was struck 
by the United States mint. On the ob- 
verse is the likeness of Hosack with his 
name and the name of the artist, Furst. 
On the reverse is the caption: Arts and 
Science, and below it a lyre, a spade, 
staff of Aesculapius, a globe, a bust, a mallet, a palette, brushes, a book, a 
Square, compasses and paint tubes. 





McDowELL 
Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830) a country practitioner of Kentucky, 
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opened up a new field of surgery by performing an ovariotomy on Jane Todd 
Crawford. After he had diagnosed the enlargement of the abdomen as an 
ovarian tumor, McDowell took his patient on horse-back to his home and, 
while she recited the psalms, he removed her tumor without an anesthetic. 
The woman completely recovered. Two other patients on whom he performed 
an ovariotomy also recovered. A monument of McDowell was erected in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and a medallioa was struck in his honor. 


Mott 
There is a medallion of Valentine Mott (1795-1865) a pioneer in the 
field of vascular surgery and bone tumors. Most of Mott’s surgery was done 
without anesthesia. 
BEAUMONT 


In many countries, investigators were engaged in the study of the gastric 
contents of man and animals. It was, however, left to William Beaumont 





(1785-1853) the American Army surgeon, to solve the mystery of digestion. 
When Alexis St. Martin, the French-Canadian, who was shot through the 
abdomen, developed a gastric fistula, Beaumont, stationed at Fort Mackinac, 
seized the opportunity to study St. Martin’s stomach contents and the action 
of the gastric juice on different foods and under various psychological condi- 
tions. Without any apparatus, books, or assistance, he has given a detailed 
description of what goes on in the human kitchen. Beaumont has thus opened 
up an important branch of physiology. He is rightfully considered the first 
American physiologist. 

A medallion of Beaumont was struck during the 13th International Phy- 
siological Congress held in Boston in 1929. 


DAVIS 


Nathan Smith Davis (1817-1904) the great clinician and teacher and 
the founder of the American Medical Association, had two medallions struck 
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in his honor. In 1903, at the 53rd annual convention of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, there was issued a silver fob as a souvenir, from which was 
suspended a medallion of Davis. The fob carries a special historic interest 





because it bears both the emblems of the State of Illinois, the eagle, and that 
of medicine, the caduceus. 


LEIDY 


In celebration of fifty years of achievement (1888-1938) the American 
Association of Anatomists issued a medallion of Joseph Leidy (1823-1891) 
its first president. 





Leidy was one of the foremost American anatomists and his book, Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Human Anatomy, was the standard text in medical schools 
for many years. Leidy also made contributions to zoology, botany, paleontology 
and parasitology. He discovered the Trichinella spiralis in hogs. 
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SMITH 


Stephen Smith (1823-1922) was one of the most interesting figures in 
American medicine. In his long life, which fell only five months short of a 
full century, he left his impress upon many branches of medicine. 

He was a surgeon of note and wrote two very useful and popular textbooks 
on surgery. He was instrumental in creating the State Commission of Lunacy 
in the state of New York, and in doing away with cruel forms of restraint 
for the insane. He edited the American Medical Times and the Journal of 
Medicine, and published two very interesting books: The City That Was, and 
Who Is Insane? He contributed his services to various city and national boards 
of health and to the United States Sanitary Commission. Above all, he organ- 
ized the American Public Health Association in 1873. 





In recognition of his achievements in public health, the City of New 
York engraved his name on the facade of the newly erected structure of the 
Department of Health. During its semicentenary convention in 1922, the 
American Public Health Association struck a medallion in his honor. On the 
face of the medallion is the bust of Stephen Smith set in a laurel wreath. On 
the back, in addition to the statement of the semi-centennial meeting, are the 
words: Noteworthy because of the participation of its founder, Dr. Stephen 
Smith. 


JACOBI 

Abraham Jacobi (1830-1919) who held the first chair of pediatrics in 
the United States, is justly referred to as the Father of Pediatrics in this 
country. Forced to leave Germany after the revolution of 1848, Jacobi came 
to this country with his friend Carl Schurz, and became one of the leading 
spirits of American medicine. Through his writings and lectures he laid the 
foundation of American pediatrics. Jacobi not only made notable observations 
in pediatrics, but he was instrumental in effecting social reforms for the 
welfare of children. 
Two medallions were struck in his honor. The medallion in my possession 
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was issued as a souvenir at a testimonial banquet tendered him by the staff 
of the hospital and dispensary on May 6, 1915, four years before his death. 


SENN 


A medallion was struck in honor of the great Chicago surgeon, Nicholas 
Senn (1844-1908) On the obverse is his likeness and on the reverse is the 
inscription: To Nicholas Senn The Master Surgeon, Memorial from his Fel- 
lows, November, 11, 1905. 


PILCHER 


Lewis Stephen Pilcher (1845-1934) was another well-known American 
surgeon. He is best known for his investigations on the treatment of wounds 
and for his work as editor of the Annals of Surgery. The medallion in his 
honor represents the esteem in which he was held by pupils and friends. 


OSLER 


William Osler (1849-1920) left his impress on American medicine 
through the great influence he exerted on American physicians. Many of the 
present-day leaders of American medicine received their training from him 
at McGill, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins and Oxford. Osler’s textbook on 
medicine has been the bible of American students and physicians for many 
years. In addition to several portraits, a plaque of Osler was made by the 
French medallionist, F. Vernon, in 1903. 


WELCH 
William H. Welch (1850-1934) 
discovered the Corynebacterium 


welchii. He has rendered even greater 
service to American medicine by the 
schools and institutes he helped to 
establish. He was one of the founders 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
and of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. He established the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
and the Institute for the History of 
Medicine at Johns Hopkins University. 





BILLINGS 


A medallion was struck in honor of Frank Billings (1854-1932) the Chi- 
cago clinician and teacher who was one of the first proponents of the idea 
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of focal infection. On the obverse of the medallions there is a likeness of 
Billings. On the reverse there is the inscription: 


Frank Billings 
Sc.D. M.D. 
Dean of the Faculty 
Rush Medical College 
Physician Teacher 
Humanitarian 


1924 





THEOBOLD SMITH 


Theobold Smith (1859-1934) was a pioneer in the study of diseases of 
cattle and their relation to diseases of human beings. He is known particularly 
for his work on Texas cattle fever. He was director of the Department of 
Animal Pathology of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. There were two medallions struck in his honor. The most 
recent one was struck on the occasion of the third International Congress for 
Microbiology held in New York in 1939. 


FLEXNER 


Simon Flexner (born 1863) has made many fundamental contributions 
to medicine, among which are the discovery of the Flexner bacillus of dysen- 
tery, and the preparation of antimeningococcus serum. The latter was par- 
ticularly significant as it sharply reduced the mortality of meningococcic 
meningitis. Under Flexner’s direction of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research many fundamental contributions were made to medicine. In 1935 his 
co-workers at the institute issued a medallion in his honor. 
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CUSHING 


Harvey Cushing (1869-1939) has done more for neurosurgery than any 
other single person. His work on intracranial tumors, particularly of the pitui- 
tary, is monumental. His name has also been immortalized by the disease he 
described. In addition, Cushing, next to Osler whose biographer he was, has 
popularized medical history more than anyone else of his time. 

The medallion of him commemorating his twenty years of service as Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, shows him in his doctorate gown, with its broad shoulder 
bands indicative of his various honors. 


COMMEMORATION OF MEDICAL EVENTS 


As has been pointed out previously in this paper, medical medallions 
were struck not only of renowned men, but also of important medical 
events. There are medallions commemorating discoveries of a new rem- 
edy, a prophylactic measure, the convening of a medical congress, the 
founding of a school or hospital, or the introduction of a social reform. 


VACCINATION 


There are several medallions commemorating 
the introduction of vaccination by Jenner. The one 
in my collection shows, on the obverse, a cow with 
full udders and above her a vaccination lancet. 
Beneath the cow js an inscription: Ex Insperato 
Salus. 

! me This medallion was issued by the Municipality 
Fe tossemvzon 7 of Paris in 1814, sixteen years after the publication 
cs of Jenner's book, The Cowpox. 





INFANT WELFARE 


I have a medallion that was issued in celebration of the organization of the 
Société Protectrice de |’Enfance which had its inception in France in 1865. 
The medallion portrays a mother holding one child in her arms and leading 
another by the hand. It bears the inscription Alendis Parvulis. This medallion 
served to bring to the attention of the public both the needs and the achieve- 
ments of the society which investigated the condition of the children of the 
poor, helped to improve their situation, supplied them with milk, and above 
all, was instrumental in passing laws for their protection. 


LAW OF ROUSSEL 


This medallion was issued by the Ministry of the Interior of the French 
Republic to celebrate the passing of the law introduced by Roussel for the 
welfare of the young. This law is held responsible for a reduction in infant 
mortality in France from 78 to 15 per cent. One French writer asserted that 
it established the principle that the welfare of the child takes precedence over 
all other considerations. 
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The Law of Roussel was primarily intended to protect the infants of 
peasant women, who often neglected their own babies to nurse the infants 
of the rich. The law made it imperative for wetnurses to obtain certificates 
from the local mayor to the effect that their own babies were seven months 
of age or older. The law also safeguarded the health of infants whose mothers 
worked in factories, by provisions for governmental inspection of all places 
in which children under two years of age were farmed out. 

The promulgator of this humane law was Théophile Roussel (1816-1903) 
a French physician, who was known as the friend of abandoned children. One 
of his admirers, on returning from a visit to Roussel’s native village, spoke 
of it as a land in which there were no orphans, for those who had lost their 
parents had Father Roussel to take care of them. 

This medallion shows a mother nursing her infant from a full breast, 
and at the same time blowing the hot food on the spoon, making ready to 
feed another child at her side. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESSES 


A medallion was struck in commemoration of the International Medical 
Congress held in London, in 1881. On the obverse is a likeness of Queen Vic- 
toria with a crown on her head and all her titles in the inscription above her. On 
the reverse, is a majestic figure representing a physician. He holds in his right 
hand the graceful staff of Aesculapius with the serpent twined about it, while 
he raises his left hand to offer protection against the Angel of Death who 
hovers in the background. Three supplicants kneel before him, looking up 
pleadingly to him for health and healing: a mother with her sick baby in her 
arms, a woman with a bandaged head, and an invalid laborer with a pick 
upon his shoulder. Underneath this figure on the reverse is the inscription: 

James Paget, president 
McCormic, secretary 


Paget is known in medical history for the description of a disease spoken of 
as Paget’s disease. 

The 16th International Medical Congress held in Budapest in 1909 was 
commemorated by a small plaque. The obverse shows Aesculapius with the 
caduceus, and the reverse shows a panorama of Budapest. 


UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 


The University of Padua, one of the most famous seats of learning of 
former centuries, that produced a Vesalius, a Morgagni, a Harvey, is com- 
memorated by a medallion showing the interior and exterior of the school. 


JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE 


On the obverse is the likeness of Jefferson, and on the reverse: 1825-1925 
Alumni Association Commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the founding 


of the College, Philadel phia. 
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JOHNS HopkKINs HOsPITAL 


A medallion was struck in 1939 to celebrate the 50th year of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. On the obverse is a magnificent view of the hospital with 
its dome in the center. On the reverse, in the center of the medallion, is a 
graceful caduceus with the head of the serpent resting on the wings of the 
eagle. On either side of the popular symbol of medical science is spread out 
the inscription: 

TO COMMEMORATE 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO HUMANITY 
SCIENCE AND 
EDUCATION 

1839 1939 


% 
bo 


It is hardly possible for any one person to possess, or even to know 
of, all medallions in existence. I believe, however, that even the limited 
number of medallions I described in this paper gives a bird's-eye view 
of medical history, particularly of the great pioneers of medicine. 
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Founders of the Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina 
I. John Edwards Holbrook (1794-1871) 


By ANNABELLE W. FURMAN 


T IS WELL FOR ALL OF US in this fast-moving world to stop and 
reflect on the times and men of the past. It is only with a knowledge 
and understanding of what has taken place before that the present 

and future have a solid foundation. This is true for people in all enter- 
prises of life and the embryo physician is not excepted. 

This year the Library will take a part in bringing to you a glimpse 
into the lives of the founders of your medical college. You see before 
you the pictures and writings of John Edwards Holbrook, a man who 
justly warrants your attention. In a quiet, unassuming way he affected 
not only the people of a small community as was Charleston in the 
early 1800’s, but he was honored abroad as well. 

Dr. Holbrook was born in 1794 at Beaufort, South Carolina, but 
received his early education at Wrentham, Massachusetts, his father being 
of New England stock, and then attended Brown University from which 
he graduated in 1815. He got his degree in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania within the next three years and then set up 
practice in Boston; but it proved to be not to his liking and he persuaded 
his father to let him travel and continue his studies in the capitals of 
Europe. It was in Paris at the great museum in the Jardin des Plantes that 
he met the well-known zoologists Valenciennes, Duméril and Bibron. 
It was through these friends that he became interested in what afterwards 
proved to be his métier also. Valenciennes was collaborating with Cuvier 
in his great work on fishes and Duméril was preparing his extensive 
work on the same subject. They were also interested in the reptiles. 

After two years of travel in France, Germany, England and Italy, 
Dr. Holbrook returned to America and settled in Charleston, the home 
of his mother’s people, in 1822 at the age of 28, just two years before 
the founding of the medical college. He immediately started to practice 
his profession and attained great popularity and was universally liked 
and trusted. As a physician he had one peculiarity—his extreme tender- 
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heartedness. It is said of him that he never delivered a child and seldom 
attended surgical cases, his fear of pain was so intense. 

When Miss Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish abolitionist, visited ‘‘the 
New World” in 1858, this very plain-spoken writer gives us a glimpse 
into the home of the Holbrooks. It is too bad that ‘“Mr. Holbrook is, to- 
gether with Agassiz, the Swiss, now on a natural history expedition to 
the great fens of Florida, called the Everglades” for, no doubt, she 
would have given us an insight into the character and personality of 
Dr. Holbrook as she did in Mrs. Holbrook’s case. Mrs. Holbrook was 
the former Harriott Pinckney Rutledge, a direct descendent of John 
Rutledge of revolutionary fame. She must have been a person of rare 
beauty and intelligence, judging from the remarks of many of the 
writers and visitors of note of the time. ‘The beautiful, and elegant” 
residence on the Battery and “the country seat, Belmont, some miles out 
of town,” were often used to entertain visiting celebrities such as Louis 
Agassiz, the most distinguished naturalist of his age, and for two years 
a member of the faculty of this medical college, and the English poet, 
Keats. Dr. T. L. Ogier, one of Dr. Holbrook’s biographers and former 
students, speaks of Mrs. Holbrook as “‘one of the most talented and 
gifted women that ever gave happiness to a family or ornamented 
society’’ and ‘with a highly cultivated mind and good taste, she encour- 
aged and assisted the Doctor in his scientific pursuits,’” while Dr. Agas- 
siz said she “not only shared her husband’s intellectual life, but had 
herself rare mental qualities.’ It was probably Mrs. Holbrook’s per- 
sonality which shone the brightest, but Dr. Holbrook had a careless, easy- 
going manner and made warm, lasting friendships. 

Dr. Holbrook had a thorough knowledge of the structure of the body 
and had a peculiar talent for description; consequently, when, in 1824, 
the members of the Medical Society of South Carolina decided to estab- 
lish a medical school he was asked to take the chair of anatomy. He held 
this position for thirty years. 

Soon after beginning his practice in Charleston he continued with 
his zoological studies and engaged in making collections of reptiles 


of North America for the book that he had in mind to write. In 1826 ° 


he engaged the Italian immigrant artist J. Sera, who had a particular 
fancy for drawing reptiles but, as can be seen, failed to enliven them 
with a background. As he had no reference to work from and the 
nearest approach was inaccessible to the ordinary reader, Dr. Holbrook 
decided to incorporate all known forms in one comprehensive work of 
as many volumes as needed, and as the plates and texts were completed 
the volumes were published. The first volume of North American 
Herpetology was published in 1836 and two more in 1838. In 1842, 
realizing that this was an unscientific approach, he changed his plans 
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and in five quarto volumes, under the same title, published plates and 
text in sequence. He used the classification of Duméril and Bibron 
which was then current. Dr. Holbrook added 29 species in the system 
and his work is spoken of as one of the most valuable on reptiles pub- 
lished in the 19th century, and he was regarded as the leading herpetolo- 
gist of his day. 

After the publication of the Herpetology, Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
traveled in Europe and the Doctor renewed his acquaintance with 
Valenciennes and the other zoologists of the Jardin des Plantes, who 
“received him with open arms.” He was invited to identify or confirm the 
accuracy of previous identifications of North American reptiles and he 
often spoke of this “as one of the greatest compliments paid to his 
knowledge of reptiles.” 

A monograph on the fishes of South Carolina, similar to the one on 
reptiles, engaged his attention on his return to Charleston. The science 
of ichthyology was still in the position it was placed in 1829 by Cuvier— 
the characters being superficial and a neglect of deeper-seated ones. Dr. 
Holbrook’s first plan was to include the fishes of all the Southern states, 
but there was a difficulty in getting specimens and then, too, his artist 
had died. He surveyed the field and decided to confine his efforts to 
South Carolina. He secured a Mr. Richard as his artist and in 1847 pub- 
lished No. 2 of his Southern Ichthyology. We assume that he intended, 
or did, publish No. 1 but it has never been found. In 1855 he issued 
10 more parts. At this point his work was interrupted as the Artist’s 
Building in Philadelphia, where the pictorial part of his work was being 
executed, was destroyed by fire. He began again and this time had for 
his artists A. J. Ibbotson and A. Sonrel, who had been trained under 
Agassiz. The revised edition that was issued in 1860 was superior in 
every way to the original edition. The descriptions of the fishes were 
made on the same general plan as the reptiles. First was given the quasi- 
diagnosis after the caption “‘specific characters”, then the “synonyms’’, 
the ‘‘splanchnology”’, the “‘habits’”’, the “geographical distribution’ and 
lastly ‘‘general remarks’’ respecting relationship, nomenclature, or his- 
tory. The illustrations represent the fish from the direct side view with 
fins extended as much as possible, and there are magnified views of 
three scales of almost every species. 

In getting together his material Dr. Holbrook corresponded, and 
became fast friends, with Drs. Ogier, Baron and Ravenel of South 
Carolina, Drs. Amos Binney, D. Humphreys and Storer of Boston and 
others of distinction in the field of ichthyology in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is right to suppose that many of these men became members of the 
Natural Academy of Sciences as Dr. Holbrook did in 1868. He probably 
would have been one of its founders in 1863 if he had been up North 
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and not separated by distance and sympathies. His membership in the 
Elliott Society of Natural History, the scientific society of Charleston, 
extended from 1853, and in 1855 in the “proceedings” for March 6, 
there is a notice that “Dr. Holbrook contributed Crotalophorus ter- 
giminus, Bufo lentiginosus, from Florida, Caluber vernalis, from IlIli- 
nois”’, etc. and again in March, 1856, “Professor J. E. Holbrook pre- 
sented a copy of his work on the Fishes of Florida, Georgia, etc.’’ It 
was in this Society that Dr. Holbrook must have been thrown into the 
company of Dr. L. R. Gibbes, a graduate of this medical college and 
later distinguished professor in all branches of science at the College of 
Charleston. In a communication to the Elliott Society in 1889, Dr. 
Gibbes writes of a visit to the Garden of Plants in Paris and says: “Dr. 
J. E. Holbrook, Professor of Anatomy in our Medical College, had 
given me a letter of introduction to M. Valenciennes . . . his former 
fellow student’. 

The beginning of the Civil War ended the scientific pursuits of 
Dr. Holbrook. He became a medical officer in the Confederate Army 
and headed the examining board of surgeons in South Carolina. The 
loss of his wife in 1863 and the destruction of his books and collections, 
when the Medical College was taken over by the Union troops, produced 
an apathy and discouragement from which Dr. Holbrook never tfe- 
covered. The last of his life was spent in semi-retirement, and the sum- 
mers in Massachusetts with his sister and friends. He died there at his 
sister's home in 1871. 

Although Dr. Holbrook was no genius, his friend and fellow 
colleague, Louis Agassiz, paid tribute to him at a meeting of the 
Natural History Society of Boston in these glowing words: “a man of 
singular modest nature, eluding rather than courting notice, he never- 
theless first compelled European recognition of American science by 
the accuracy and originality of his investigations. . . . In that branch 
[herpetology] of his investigation, Europe had at that time nothing 
which could compare with it”. 

In his biography of Dr. Holbrook, Theodore Gill says: ‘‘the memory 
of Holbrook has been recalled, in the manner customary to naturalists, 
in connection with various reptiles, amphibians, and fishes. . . . In his 
honor were named the typical species of Harlan, one of Tropidonatus 
by Baird and Girard. . . . Ichthyologists also honored him in such names 
as Pomatis holbrookii (Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1831), Alutera hol- 
brookii (Hallard, 1855)”. 

In an article in the News and Courier for June 12, 1893, entitled 
‘How South Carolina helped little Rhody [Rhode Island] long ago,” 
the author says, in speaking of the $12,000 that the prominent citizens 
of South Carolina subscribed for Rhode Island College, now Brown 
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University: “it is worthy to be noted here . . . that the way to get is to 
give, that it was this same Rhode Island College that afterwards gave 
to South Carolina... Prof. J. E. Holbrook, formerly of the Charleston 
Medical College, perhaps the greatest naturalist the state has ever had”’. 

Very few eminent naturalists have published so few articles as Dr. 
Holbrook. Except for his large works on reptiles and fishes, only one 
other contribution is known, that which was published in the Journal 
of the American Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. No - 
article of his on any subject of medical or surgical practice appears in 
any southern or other medical periodical. 
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Can a Medical Librarian Act Her Dreams? 


By DorotHy G. ARMSTRONG 





HAT A MEDICAL LIBRARY should seek that elusive quality called 
reputation, may seem futile, perhaps even foolish. But after all, 
does not every one of us strive either directly or indirectly toward 
building a favorable reputation for himself? Does not the individual 
prefer to be well thought of rather than the reverse? Perhaps the stu- 


dent of psychiatry will agree with Professor William James of Harvard . 


that the deepest principle of human nature is the craving to be appre- 
ciated. Surely, then, the ultimate objective of a medical librarian might 
well be to make his library appreciated. 

What, then, is the nature of the base which will help to develop an 
institution that commands respect? Perhaps the foundations on which 
a librarian might build are along those architectural lines which charac- 
terized the old Jewish homes in the days of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and John. 
Let us plan for a plain medical library ‘like those squatty, flat-roofed 
houses. Let us have a neat, attractive reading room, perhaps a table for 
daily journals. Then a well-arranged card catalog, complete with author, 
title, and subject headings that are clear to everyone, with enough cross 
references, like the easy steps on the outside of those old Jewish homes. 

We shall hope to see well-arranged journals in a quiet, restful room 
conducive to study and thought, and akin to the quiet, restful rooftops 
of Holy Land homes. We might have a guiding poster here and there 
to indicate what new books have come in, or to suggest the use of a 
special dictionary or encyclopedia that may be helpful in planning a new 
experiment, or to aid in solving a problem in diagnosis. 

Shall we court publicity? Is it wise to use modern “pep” methods in 
a medical library? Perhaps we should get away from some of the cob- 
webbed, musty methods of the sedate subject of medicine. At all events 
we should maintain the essential dignity of the two professions, medicine 
and librarianship. 

For example, should we suggest a poster with a catchy phrase, ‘“Why 
not Take a Peek at the Anatomical Structure of the World?” near a 
table where a scrapbook of ‘Horse Sense” features is lying? Then, there 
is the little collection of old medical textbooks, with a poster or so, such 
as, “This Is the Way Grandmother Got her Dosage,” or “Why Were 
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We Born at All?” Does this run too far in the direction of advertising 
to the laity? 

We shall expect work, plenty of it. Yet we may be able to eliminate 
the false idea the public may have of complacent, smug-faced medical 
librarians, whose ways will never change. 

We ought to create an impression of alertness and individualism even 
if we are the custodians of tedious details of medicine, drugs, pathology, 
and chemistry. Might we not as librarians in the special library, which is 
primarily for medical students, for faculty members and for clinicians, 
enjoy the fascinating diversion of helping to develop our department 
into the hub of the entire institution? What a refuge for those who 
want some lighter entertainment along with educational or informative 
literature! 

How shall we secure a medical library that will be the envy of fellow 
professionals? I venture to suggest that it will come about by a steadily 
increasing circulation through accelerated methods which will help the 
doctors to maintain an open mind, and will at the same time afford 
them an opportunity to relax while in pleasant surroundings. 

A vivid picture comes to mind. Recently a twinkling-eyed student 
whispered to me, ‘I’m glad you’ve finally got some books with snap 
and a sense of humor, instead of just dull textbooks.”’ Perhaps not want- 
ing to offend, he added, with a smile, ‘“You know, those new ones you 
got, ‘Liquor, the Servant of Man’; ‘Big Fleas Have Little Fleas’; ‘Ether 
and Me’ by Will Rogers; ‘I Swear by Apollo’; ‘Consultation Room’ and 
some more like them’. Might this be subtle suggestions for open minds? 











Professional Librarianship Among Medical 


Librarians 
By JULIA E. WILSON 





HE FIELD OF LIBRARIANSHIP is comparatively new. Faculties of 

library science have been in existence only a little over half a cen- 

tury, as compared with faculties of medicine and theology which 
are several hundred years old. The need for a closer welding of all pro- 
fessional librarians has never been greater than it is today. With the 
quality of librarianship being stressed in recent library reports and 
professional journals, the significance of its importance should not be 
entirely lost upon medical librarians. 

The medical librarians segregated themselves into a national group 
over forty years ago, and during the intervening time they have never 
concerned themselves too much with the activities and progress of their 
fellow librarians. The Medical Library Association, existing primarily 
for medical libraries rather than for medical /7brarians, has stressed the 
institution and has failed to recognize the individual. A worthy motive 
such as building up the medical libraries of the country had its value 
in 1898 when the little group first met in Philadelphia to bind themselves 
together with common interest in the medical world. They have suc- 
ceeded admirably in advancing the standard of medical libraries. The 
question may be raised, however, whether qualifications for medical 
librarians have been given the same marked attention. We should be 
keenly aware of the progress that the profession as a whole has made 
in improving the educational qualifications of librarians. Medical li- 
brarians have failed in the first essential of professional librarianship if 
they have not participated in this growth. 

Professional librarianship implies a knowledge of the fundamental 
techniques of library science. The average prospective librarian today 
has not only the necessary pre-professional background but the technical 
training as well. This intellectual equipment is as essential for the li- 
brarian as knowledge of equity is for the lawyer or laboratory diagnosis 
for the physician. Medical librarians have placed too much emphasis 
upon subject specialization and have given only secondary attention to 
technical library training. With the personnel of libraries constantly 
improving, the individual staff members must be on the alert or be 
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replaced by people of superior intellect and training. A similar thought 
was recently expressed in an editorial of the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association: ‘Education and higher intelligence, when lacking 
in the staff members of the special libraries, are qualities which are 
sadly missed, for here librarians have to condemn themselves to an 
intellectual level which is lower than that of their readers if they are 
not well versed in the main subject of their collections.’”’*° This statement 
obviously holds true for all types of librarians, and is not necessarily 
confined to special librarians. It is to be regretted that the editorial did 
not emphasize the necessity of full professional status for medical li- 
brarians. With thirty library schools in the country offering the basic ele- 
ments of library technique, the opportunity is open to medical librarians 
already in service who desire to improve their professional standing. 
Staff members of public libraries and university libraries take advantage 
of summer vacations for such studies. Medical librarians who aspire to 
professional equality can do no less. Over ten years ago, Dr. Louis R. 
Wilson, a pioneer in library science, formerly Dean of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, said in an address before 
the British Library Association: “Neither the scholar without library 
training nor the librarian without scholarship of a high order can bring 
to the administration of . . . libraries all the abilities which are demanded 
if they are to be nicely adjusted to all the needs of organization, adminis- 
tration, scholarship, and investigation” .* 

A brief survey of recent studies on librarianship gives the impression 
that a broad educational background is one of the first prerequisites of 
library students. In view of these conclusions it was rather disconcerting 
to find that another point of view was reflected in the April 1942 edi- 
torial of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association. ‘‘During the 
last year’, says the editorial, “several articles have been published which 
reflect the deplorable educational outfit of those registered for prospec- 
tive librarianship. . . . The substandard education and the low average 
of knowledge required for admission to many library schools tend to 
create young librarians who may be good technicians . . . but who are 
unable to contribute anything either to the practice or to the theory of 
their profession. . . . Library schools should be more rigorous in select- 
ing their students’’.'° 

The writer can find no substantial evidence in library literature to 
support the statements quoted above, nor do the studies and reports 
with reference to this subject, bear them out.* The advance made in 


* Miss Wilson’s article, in the opinion of the Editor, is in defense of the educational 
outfit of the present-day librarian. She seems, however, to miss the point of the Editorial 
of the Bulletin, which said that not only the pre-professional background of the average 
librarian is just average, but also his professional training is very much limited to tech- 
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raising the standards of library schools in the United States has been 
described in a current article, ““Two Decades in Education for Librarian- 
ship”, by Miss Harriet Howe, Director of the University of Denver 
School of Librarianship.’ In 1926, according to Miss Howe, of the 
fourteen library schools then accredited by the American Library As- 
sociation only five required college graduation; the remainder required 
three years or less. In 1942 of the thirty library schools accredited by 
A.L.A. nineteen require college graduation for admission, and eleven 


do not. A great deal of the credit for this progress is due to the Board | 


of Education for Librarianship, created in 1924 as a standing committee 
of the American Library Association, one of its chief functions being 
“to formulate for the approval of the Council minimum standards for 
library schools’’.t The report of this board in 1934 stated: “The lengthen- 
ing of pre-professional education by the requirement of college gradua- 
tion for entrance to library schools has been marked in the last ten 
years’.? The following year in the annual report of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University, Dr. C. C. Williamson, the Direc- 
tor, wrote: ‘‘. . . a serious effort has been made to eliminate those whose 
college records indicate only average intellectual ability and no special 
capacity or interest in any field of scholarship’’.'* The pre-professional 
background of 246 graduates from different colleges and universities who 
entered the library school of the University of Illinois, according to Mr. 
Eugene H. Wilson, included 156 who had done post-graduate work and 
48 who held master’s degrees.1* Another study by Miss Howe gave 
evidence of superior scholarship among the applicants to the University 
of Denver.* A final example of library school requirements is the recent 





nical instruction. Knowledge of library technic is but one of the factors that make a 
—— special librarian, and that distinguishes him from the professional library 
clerk”. 

Several articles published in The Library Quarterly (1938, 8:184; also 1940,10: 
532) mention that the average scholastic record of library-school students has not been 
better in colleges or universities than between ‘‘B” and “C”. Miss Howe (ibid., 1940, 
10:532) states that “a ‘B’ college average appears for the typical Denver School of 
Librarianship graduate”, and that “there are no language requirements for entrance to 
the Denver School’. 

The improper preparation of librarians is also pointed out by John Dale Russell 
in his recent article on Professicnal Education for Librarianship (Library Quarterly, 
1942, 12: 775 &c.), when he says that the librarian seems to serve in five important 
capacities: (1) as a citizen capable of some leadership; (2) as a scholar in a more or 
less compact group of scholars; (3) as an administrator; (4) as a personnel worker; 
and (5) as a technician. Addressing the Professional Training Section of the American 
Library Association, Russell deplored that ‘the emphasis in the professional prepara- 
tion of librarians has been placed, I believe, almost exclusively on the last of these five 
functions. In my judgment it is time to give much more attention than has previously 
been done to the first four of these areas in which the librarian should have compe- 
tence’’. 

It is the lack of competence in these functions of the librarian that the Editorial 
of the Bulletin emphasized [Editor} 
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statement by Dr. Sydney B. Mitchell, Director of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship: “Library schools can and have improved 
the quality of their output by limitation and consequent lifting of mini- 
mum scholarship requirements for admission. Our experience, doubtless 
paralleled in schools of comparable policy, is that we now have no diffi- 
culty in getting more applicants than we can accept, with distinctly 
superior scholarship, a few with doctor's degrees, many with master’s 
degrees, and the balance recent college graduates in the upper third of 
their classes’’.™ 

Professional librarianship implies certain definite obligations to the 
profession on the part of the individual librarian. There should be an 
affiliation and participation in the activities of national, local and special 
library associations. Medical librarians have a deep and personal interest 
in their own organization, the second oldest national special library as- 
sociation in the United States. Whether they owe their first allegiance to 
the Medical Library Association or the American Library Association 
need not be discussed here, but medical librarians should at least be 
members of one or the other, if not both (Actually forty-eight do belong 
to both associations! ) Less than 200 individual librarians are members of 
the Medical Library Association. In fact, a majority of the heads of medi- 
cal libraries do not belong at all, only seventy claiming membership. 
According to the annual report for 1940 the figures are represented in 
the following manner:° 


7 Honorary members 


246 Library members [ institutions } 

163 Professional members [individual librarians} 
137 Supporting members [ physicians, etc. } 

553 Total 


One might be tempted to ask ““What about the heads of the other 178 
medical libraries?” The answer is anything but simple in view of the 
confusing term ‘“‘membership’”’ as understood and defined by the Associa- 
tion. The other 178 head medical librarians are not members simply 
because they were never encouraged to join the Association. The reason 
for this is to be found in the present Constitution and By-laws which 
was revised in 1929 to read: ‘““The power to vote shall be vested solely 
in the library members | institutions | and exercised by their official repre- 
sentatives [librarians |’’.t The Constitution has never required member- 
ship of its delegates and officers, and since librarians do not have the 
privilege of voting, except as delegates, there has been no incentive to 
join. A medical librarian once said that library members should not be 
designated as institutional members (as is done in the American Library 
Association ), but it is difficult to see how else a library can be classified. 
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Apparently there has never been a desire to change the status of mem- 
bership so that medical /ibrarians should have the voting power rather 
than the libraries.-When the Constitution was revised again in 1930 
ten of the twenty-four officers and committee members did not belong to 
the Association. This incongruous situation, while not as obvious now 
as twelve years ago, has never been remedied. Membership should be 
re-defined, and re-vitalized. 

If, and when membership becomes an active rather than a passive 
feature of the Medical Library Association, medical librarians will begin 
to take a more prominent part on their own programs at the annual 
meetings. While it has long been the custom to invite members of the 
medical profession to speak to the librarians, this need not become a 
hallowed tradition. Active participation on the part of physicians can be 
limited to one or two guest speakers. One address by a well-known 
physician could be given the night of the banquet, a sort of Osler 
Memorial Lecture. The balance of the program should have a more direct 
bearing upon medical libraries, their history, function, inter-related prob- 
lems, and any matters pertaining to the general library profession. Of the 
fifteen speakers at the 1942 annual meeting in New Orleans ten were 
physicians, four of whom took part in a symposium on tropical medi- 
cine. At the Portland meeting in 1940 seven doctors were on the pro- 
gram, four in a symposium on epidemiology. One rarely, if ever, finds a 
librarian giving a paper before a group of surgeons or physicians at the 
American Medical Association meeting. On the other hand, medical 
librarians will ever be indebted to those doctors who have contributed to 
the intellectual and cultural side of the Association. From the beloved 
physician, Sir William Osler, who helped to found the Association in 
1898, down to the present time there have been prominent members of 
the medical profession who have been intimately connected with the 
group. There have been physician-librarians, like Billings and Garrison, 
whose very lives were given to the building of libraries. There are those 
physicians today—members of our Association—who are the librarians 
of some of the largest and most well-known medical libraries in the 
world. We are proud to have this contact with the medical profession, 
but the relationship should be held in proper balance. One need only 
review the history of the Medical Library Association to find that physi- 
cians have always played the major rdle; the librarians took secondary 
parts. It isn’t the fault of the doctors; they were invited to speak; they 
were nominated presidents, editors, chairmen. And the librarians have 
always loved it. Or have they? 

The informal and pleasant atmosphere which pervades the meetings 
of the Medical Library Association has a charm that will dispel the shy- 
ness of the newest comer. This friendliness among librarians is to be 
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found in similar gatherings of local, regional and national groups. It is 
the duty of medical librarians to take a more active interest in these pro- 
fessional gatherings, not because of what they will “get” but because of 
what they will “give’’. Every voice and every vote helps in the drafting 
of proposals, such as, state certification of librarians, state planning for 
libraries, and appropriations for state and public libraries. These vital 
issues are as important to the medical librarian as they are to any other 
librarian. 

Finally, and most important of all, membership in the national 
organization, the American Library Association, is a mark of true profes- 
sional librarianship. There are over 13,000 individual librarians in the 
United States today who belong to the A.L.A. The contribution of the 
Medical Library Association to this large membership is so small as to 
be insignificant—48 individual librarians who belong both tc the Medi- 
cal Library Association and the American Library Association. If these 
figures are indicative of the interest that medical librarians have in their 
own profession, it surely is no credit to the Medical Library Association.* 
As a group the Medical Library Association has always shunned the 
overtures of the American Library Association. But this should in no 
way have affected individual membership. A controversial subject from 
the beginning, group affiliation with the American Library Association 
has always been a thorn in the flesh to medical librarians. This is partly 
due to partisanship and interest in the medical side of their work, but 
the rest is due to simple ignorance. This antagonistic attitude has sim- 
mered down from the boiling point to mere lukewarmness, judged from 
the comments made at various times at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, to wit, in 1934: ‘““We have been asked to join the 
American Library Association, to give up our own individuality and go 
in with the larger group. We have refused every time. We have abso- 
lutely nothing to gain, and would lose the one thing that has meant more 
to us than anything else, that is the Medical Exchange’’.® Again in 1939: 
“The [American Library] Association evidently desires the control of 
librarianship in the United States. It seeks to absorb the independent 
library associations of various types into its structure, thereby eliminating 
all competition and making possible the fixing of policies for all libraries. 
The qualifications for membership tend to unionize the profession’’.’ 
In 1941 a more neutral comment was made: “Regardless of the merits 
of either side of the controversy, it seemed to me that emotionalism 
rather often dominated our discussions of the subject. The subject will 
unquestionably come up again from time to time. When it does, I hope 
that we shall view it with unbloodshot eyes, asking only the metallic 
question: What are the advantages and disadvantages?’’® 
Here, then, is a challenge to all medical librarians, a test, rather than 
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an indictment, of their professional librarianship. Librarians everywhere, 
of all types and classes, have before them a gigantic task in the world 
of tomorrow. The democratic processes ate beginning to find expression 
in vastly different ways. A new intellectual consciousness of world think- 
ing is already taking shape and form. This idea was the keynote of the 
1942 annual meeting of the American Library Association in Milwaukee. 
Librarians will play an important part in this new world drama. In fact, 
already the profession is demonstrating its ability and usefulness -in 
countless ways throughout the country. Medical librarians can manifest 
a keener interest and fuller understanding of the aims and activities of 
all librarians by seeking a closer contact with the general profession. 
This will be the supreme test of our librarianship. 


* There are no figures, of course, for medical librarians who do not belong to the 
Medical Library Association: There are, however, 26 head medical librarians who belong 
to the American Library Association, but who do not belong to the Medical Library 
Association! The writer compiled these figures from the latest reports on membership 
in the American Library Association and the Medical Library Association. 
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Announcements 


THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
NEEDS LIBRARIANS 


N NOVEMBER 26, 1942, the Editor received the following letter and 
release from the United States Civil Service Commission: 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Enclosed is a press release regarding the Government's need for Library Assistants 
in various Federal agencies. It is thought that readers of your publication will be inter- 
ested in these Federal service opportunities. Your assistance in bringing the Govern- 
ment’s need for persons with library training to the attention of qualified persons by 
printing this notice in an early edition of your publication will be deeply appreciated. 

U. S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 


The text of the press release is as follows: 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS ARE SOUGHT FOR FEDERAL SERVICE 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces an unprecedented need for 
civilian Library Assistants in naval station libraries and in other Federal agencies in- 
cluding some of the larger libraries in army posts throughout the country. The positions 
pay from $1,260 to $1,620 a year. Persons with from 6 to 18 semester hours of library 
training in approved library schoois, or from 6 to 18 months of paid library experience, 
or from 3 to 12 months of recognized library apprenticeship are urged to make appli- 
cation to take the written test for these positions. 

The written test will include questions on elementary library methods as well as 
questions of a general nature. There are no age limits for these war-service appoint- 
ments. Interested persons are urged to secure application forms from first- and second- 
class post offices and file them at once with the Washington office of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. In cities where our regional offices are located application 
forms must be obtained from our regional director rather than at the post office. Appli- 
cations will be accepted until the needs of the service are met. 

Applications are not desired from war workers unless higher skills would be utilized 
in a change of position. War Manpower Restrictions on Federal appointment of persons 
engaged in certain critical occupations in specified areas are given in Form 3989 posted 
in first- and second-class post offices. 


* * * 


THE COMMITTEE ON PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS is collaborat- 
ing with the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the American 
Library Association in an effort to gather material for use after the war. The 
following letter was sent out by the Chairman of that committee asking for the 
cooperation of all medical librarians and physicians in this work: 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
October 14, 1942 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: 


At the annual meeting held in New Orleans May 7-9, 1942, the Medical Library 
Association expressed an interest in the effort being made by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas to gather journals for future needs in foreign libraries. The 
Association decided to cooperate with this Committee in every way possible. As Chair- 
man of the Association’s Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications, I have been 
asked to coordinate this work. 

I feel that it is important to fill all requests through our Library Exchange FIRST, 
because our own libraries are having to meet so many new demands under difficulties. 
But after these needs have been filled there is often a residue of material on hand. 
BEFORE DISCARDING ANY MATERIAL PLEASE CHECK THE ATTACHED 
LIST to see if you have any of the titles requested and then comply with the directions 
given on page one in regard to sending information concerning available material. 

When forwarding journals to depositories please send me a record of titles sup- 
plied with totals of complete volumes and odd issues sent for each title. We wish to 
keep a record of the Association's participation in this work for our annual report. Any 
aid you can give will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications, Medical Library Assn. 


This letter was accompanied by a list consisting of a selection of material 
of medical interest from a much broader list prepared by the American Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. That Com- 
mittee has inaugurated a gift campaign for important American scientific and 
scholarly material, to be held in this country until distribution to foreign re- 
search centers is possible. The cooperation of medical libraries in the collection 
of this material will be sincerely appreciated now by the Committee and in the 
future by the foreign libraries and scholars benefiting from this activity. 

The Committee is interested in acquiring, and will attempt to furnish, 
storage space for: (1) Odd numbers and complete volumes of any of the 
wartime issues, 1937 to date, of all listed titles; (2) complete or almost com- 
plete volumes, either bound or unbound, in good condition, of the pre-war 
issues of the major publications. The Committee particularly hopes that large 
quantities of the obvious journals such as JAMA and S.G. & O. can be ob- 
tained through this appeal. 

Though the major concern of the Committee at the present time is with 
journal material, it should be remembered that book material will also be 
needed and that another appeal will be made later. 

Reports of journals available should be directed to: 

Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant 

Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 

Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, 

Rochester, New York. 


These reports need by no means be copy-by-copy checking of holdings, but 
should indicate titles, and give at least rough estimates of quantities and years 
involved. Instructions for forwarding to a depository within easy shipping 
distance will be furnished as proposed gifts are acknowledged. 
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It is hoped that any Library or individual having material of this type, 
but has not received a copy of the list, will ask for one from Mrs. Cunningham 
or Mr. Hartwell. 

* * 

MISS CAROLINE W. RIECHERS, Librarian at Rush Medical College wishes 
to make the following correction in the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the Society: 

In the Proceedings of the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, held at New Orleans, Louisiana, May 7-8-9, 1942, pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
the following statement which appears in paragraph 4 of page 389 is in need 
of correction: “Mr. Frankenberger: 1 would like to present the following 
resolution: We have had a feast of good things, both intellectually and so- 
cially; we have been royally entertained, and have enjoyed to the full the 
traditional southern hospitality; I therefore move that we express our appre- 
ciation . . . by a rising vote of thanks (There was no opposition, and it was 
so ordered.)’’. A vote of opposition to this resolution was registeered by Mrs. 
Josephine G. Mortin, of the Howard University School of Medicine Library. 


* * * 


For the information of the contributors to the Bulletin the Editor an- 
nounces that it is his policy to publish only the name of an author after the 
title of the article contributed, without reference to the author’s office or posi- 
tion or titles. In order to acquaint those who are interested in knowing who 
the author is, his short biography will be printed on the last page of the 
quarterly issue. Authors are requested to send their biographical sketches to 
the Editor at the time their manuscripts are submitted. 

If a library wishes to be credited with an article or with the facilities of 
research offered to the author in writing his article, the author should mention 
this in a footnote to the title of his publication. 


Libraries and Institutions 


HE JOSEPH BRENNEMANN LIBRARY of The Children’s Memorial Hos- 
T pis Chicago, is established in new quarters in the hospital building. 

Increased space permits additions to journal series; it makes possible a 
greater accumulation of duplicate journals for lending, clipping, and ex- 
change; and it gives a chance for further development of vertical files con- 
taining subject material for quick reference or for lending. The Library is air 
conditioned and is well equipped with individual study desks which may be 
assigned to doctors undertaking extended research. 

In accord with the movement of the Medical Library Association to ex- 
tend the services of medical libraries to doctors in the armed forces, the Jo- 
seph Brennemann Library has invited the alumni of the Hospital to write in 
their requests for books, journals, or information, and plans to cooperate to 
the fullest with other libraries in filling the needs that arise for medical litera- 
ture in connection with war and defense. 
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Hospital : 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

The Joseph Brennemann Library reports new quarters, new books, new projects, 
and new opportunities and responsibilities. The new library has been in use all summer. 
The reading room with all the latest periodicals and newer books invites casual reading, 
and individual desks in the stacks encourage serious study. Air conditioning makes the 
library attractive on the hottest day. 

But if we urge all of you to come in and use the library we do so realizing only 
too well that for many of you this is becoming more and more impossible. The war 
changes library plans just as it changes everything else. So it is not the physical features 
of the new library that we wish to emphasize, pleasing as they are to all of us, but the 
increased facilities for service that better housing makes possible. 

Recognizing that many of you will be in service with the armed forces, perhaps in 
places where medical libraries are inaccessible or inadequate, we aim to be prepared 
to serve you at all times and wherever you may be. 

Specifically we hope you will— 

1. Ask to have duplicate copies of recent pediatric journals mailed to you so that 
you may keep up on pediatric literature. 

2. Request ‘‘package libraries’ of reprints and clipped articles. Almost any subject 
could be supplied either from our own files or through arrangement with other libraries. 

3. Write in questions on any subject in pediatrics, surgery, military medicine or 
other fields, stating whether you wish references only, literature on the subject, or 
factual data. 

4. Let us know what books—medical or non-medical, old or new—you would like 
to have and we will endeavor to have them made available to you. 

5. Tell your friends and associates that the medical libraries of the country are co- 
operating in a broad project to supply the needs of men in service. A request to any 
library will be relayed to the library in the best position to supply what is required, and 
no request for information will be considered irrelevant. 

Your library is now able to offer a more extended service because of the support 
you have given it and are giving it—-because of your gifts of books, journals, and re- 
prints—and because the Brennenmann Fund, made up entirely of your contributions, 
gives us a source for book purchase and for such special projects as the Library Com- 
mittee deems advisable. Thus the Pathological Conference Reports which you are re- 
ceiving are financed in part from this fund. In the war emergency it is our duty and our 
desire, as Dr. Aldrich reminds us, “to maintain the things we have developed’. Li- 
braries are directly concerned in the fight to preserve cultural resources. We are count- 
ing on your continued support. And may we suggest that larger contributions from 
those of you who are not in service will help the library to “help someone you know”. 
(Make checks payable to THE CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL) 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION KAppPEs, Librarian 


Note: The library has complete runs of the following journals for sale either to 
individuals or to libraries: Am. J. Dis. Child. 1922-1935; Am. J. M. Sc. 1917-1938. 
These are unbound, all in excellent condition. We should be glad to hear from anyone 


interested. 


* * # 





ON THE AFTERNOON OF OCTOBER 23, the Boston Medical Library held 
open house for its members and friends to mark the completion of fifty 
years of service to the Library by Mr. James F. Baliard, the Director. The 
Holmes Hall reading room was gay with flowers and a tea-table loaded with 
good things gave welcome to the many friends who came to express their 
appreciation of all the various services which the Library gives to the medical 


The following circular was sent to the alumni of the Children’s Memorial 
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community. The profusion of flowers and groups of laughing, chatting people 
made a lively and colorful place of the erstwhile sacrosanct silence of the 
reading-room where the shades of disapproving readers did not dare intrude. 
One very delightful feature of the occasion was a plaster plaque of Mr. 
Ballard characteristically posed inspecting an old volume which was placed 
on view at one end of the large room. This plaque was made and presented 
to the Library by the sculptress Doris Appel (Mrs. Bernard Appel), who is 
designing the statuary illustrating the history of medicine for the new build- 
ing of the Army Medical Library in Washington. 

Numerous letters and telegrams of congratulation were sent to Mr. Ballard 
by friends in the Medical Library Association, and the following members in 
Boston attended the reception: Dr. Viets, Dr. Benjamin Spector, Miss Flor- 
ence E. Turner, Mrs. Mae Walker Moore, and Miss Anna C. Holt. 


MISS ANNABELLE FURMAN, Librarian at the Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina reports on the activities at Charleston: As a part of the 
history project of the Library, a short sketch of the life of the professor (John 
Edwards Holbrook) who held the first chair of Anatomy in the Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina was written and his works exhibited. 

A current bibliography of all the ‘war’ articles that appear in all the 
journals to which we subscribe or receive as gifts is being compiled under 
subjects in a notebook that is available for consultation at all times. 

A Library Bulletin has been started, the first issue appearing this month, 
to bring to the attention of all the physicians in the City and State and to the 
doctors in the Naval Hospital, Station Hospital at Fort Moultrie and Stark 
General Hospital, the facilities of the Library, personal and literary news, and 
the new books with a short description of each. 


* * 


DR. CHARLES OBERLING, formerly Professor agrégé of the Institute of 
Pathology in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris and Professor of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology at the University of Strasbourg, gave a course of lectures on 
War Pathology at the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, beginning Monday, 
September 14, 1942. These lectures were held at 5 o'clock in the library of 
the hospital. 

As its contribution to the war effort the Library has collected books, 
pamphlets, reprints and government publications of both Great Britain and 
the United States, on the various aspects of War Medicine and Surgery, thus 
making available to members of the profession in this and neighboring com- 
munities the latest material in these fields. 

The hospital has been playing an important part in the war effort of 
this community, and one of its most important contributions has been the 
training of Red Cross Nurses’ Aids. Two classes have successfully completed 
the course, one of ten women in March; another of eleven in August; and 
the graduates have been rendering valuable service to the hospital. A third 
class of eight students has started on December 2, with instructions in the 
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evening, in order to give those women who work during the day an oppor- 
tunity to attend. 











* * 












THE MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL FACULTY of the State of Maryland be- 
came the -residuary legatee of the estate of Dr. Walter R. Steiner, former 
president of the Medical Library Association, who died recently (See obituary 
in this issue) Upon the death of the last survivor of Dr. Steiner's three sisters, 
the estate and its accumulated income will be paid and delivered to the Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, to be held by it and 
administered as a trust fund to be known and designated as the Lewis Henry 
Steiner Fund. The income of this fund has to be used for the purchase of 
medical periodicals and of books and monographs dealing with branches of 
medicine and surgery. 

Dr. Steiner’s library, except the duplicates which go to the library of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, is also willed to the same Association. 
According to Miss Marcia C. Noyes, the doctor’s library contains about 12,000 
volumes. Books dealing with Hawaiian literature, with John Paul Jones, and 
with prison life during the Civil War were bequeathed to the Library of Con- 
gress. 


























THE RICHMOND MEDICAL LIBRARY is doing its share in the war effort. As 
Dr. Miller, Directing Librarian, writes to the Editor: ‘This library has been 
assembling lists of current articles on war medicine to aid (the interns and 
residents, who will soon be going into the armed services) in reading up on 
the subject’. The lists are arranged according to the contents of journals 
currently received by the library. 


Bs ok of 


THE PRESIDENT OF OUR ASSOCIATION, Miss Marshall, mentions that the 
Medical Department of the Detroit Public Library is mimeographing its War 
Index. The latest Supplement covering the months July-October, 1942, has 
been recently issued. The list is a subject list, including reference to cor- 
respondence, editorials, clinical notes, book reviews, etc. It is sold for 60 


cents, which is its cost price. 
* * * 


THE U. S. ARMY GENERAL HOSPITAL at McKinney, Texas, has been named 
in honor of the late Col. Percy M. Ashburn, M.C., the first commandant of 
the Medical Field Service School at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Ashburn served in the Army for more than 30 years and is the author of many 
medical books and papers. He was born in Batavia, Ohio, July 28, 1872. 
He practiced medicine in Cincinnati for a short time following his graduation 
from Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. He entered the Army in 
1898 as assistant surgeon and spent 32 active years as a medical officer of the 
Army, retiring in 1934 to become superintendent of Columbia Hospital for 
Women in Washington. He held this position until a few months before his 
death August 20, 1940. 
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After serving as Commandant of the Medical Field Service School, and 
then as surgeon at West Point, Colonel Ashburn became the librarian of 
The Surgeon General’s Library in Washington. He was retired for disability 
in line of duty in December 1931, but continued on active service until 
August 1932, when he left the library. 

Colonel Ashburn was the author of Elements of Military Hygiene, which 
was used as a standard text during the war by the American Army; A History 
of the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, and an unpublished volume, 
“The Medical History of the Conquest of America’’, the manuscript of which 
has been entrusted by the widow of Colonel Ashburn to Dr. Claudius F. Mayer 
for completion, editing and future publication. In addition, he wrote approxi- 
mately 50 published articles of medical and general interest. 

* oe 

THE WORCESTER MEDICAL LIBRARY of the Worcester District Medical 
Society has been moved from its headquarters at 34 Elm Street to 57 Cedar 
Street, Worcester. New quarters which serve as home for the Society also 
accommodate the Society's blood bank. 

* i oS 

THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY had two distinguished Latin-American guests 
on November 26, 1942. Dr. Miguel Bustamente, Director of the Institute of 
Tropical Diseases at Mexico City, visited the Library and became acquainted 
with the new methods of photoduplication service, the Index-Catalogue, and 
made the plea for obtaining North American medical publications for the 
library of his institute. 

The other guest was Dr. Sousa Ferreira, the Surgeon General of the 
Brazilian Army. He spent about an hour in the Library examining some of 
the rare books and the literature on war medicine. He was especially delighted 
to find almost all the Brazilian medical journals in the Library. 


Personal Items 
M‘ ANNA HOLT, Librarian of the Harvard University School of Medi- 


cine and Public Health, informs us that her library has never 

occupied the entire Administration building, and to the best of her 

knowledge there is no plan afoot at present either to have it do so now or 

at some future time. There has been no talk of taking away any of the space 

now occupied by the library. This is in connection with the news item pub- 
lished on page 471, v. 30, of the Bulletin. 
* * & 

THE INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS of America, composed of those engaged in 
occupational disease work and medical industrial hygiene, have organized 
the Ramazzini Society. 

e+ * 

DR. HENRY R. VIETS announces the removal of his office to 262 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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MISS FRIEDA PLIEFKE is leaving the Mayo Clinic to accept the position of 
Librarian of the Hennepin County Medical Society Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. She will replace Miss Helen Norris, the former librarian. 

* * # 

MISS LOUISE D, C. KING is on leave from the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of the State of Maryland Library, Baltimore, Maryland, having taken 
a government position in Virginia. 

* * # 


MISS ELEANOR FAIR of the Library of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has joined the WAVES. 
ss 
MISS MARY M. POST, South Bend, Indiana, has recently been appointed 
Assistant Librarian on the staff of the Jefferson County and University of 
Louisville Medical Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 


* + 


MISS EDITH SPICER has retired as Librarian of the Christ Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati. The new Librarian is Miss Kay Bachman. 
* * O# 


COL. HAROLD W. JONES, the Librarian of the Army Medical Library, 
delivered a lecture on November 23, 1942, at the Mayo Foundation, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, on ‘Medicine Goes to War Again’. Colonel Jones also gave 
an illustrated lecture before the Cleveland Academy of Medicine on January 
15, 1943, on “Caricatures—Especially Medical Caricatures”. 











Obituaries 








ELLA BAILEY LAWRENCE 


N THE DEATH of Ella Bailey Lawrence on October 6, 1942, the 
Medical Library Association has lost one of its most enthusiastic 
and loyal members. Death was due to cardiac failure. 

She was born on March 8, 1878, at Camden, Delaware. She was 

an Episcopalian. 

Previous to her affiliation in library work she was associated with the 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois. Later she was acting librarian 
at the Morgan County Medical Society at Jacksonville, where she com- 
piled a ‘‘General Index to the Transactions of the Illinois State Medical 
Society (1850-1898)” under the supervision of Dr. Carl E. Black, the 
librarian. 

In 1913 she came to St. Louis as librarian of the St. Louis Medical 
Society library. In 1915 she was appointed librarian of the Washington 
University School of Medicine Library, a position she held until the 
day before her death. 

On November 25, 1940, the appreciation of her services was shown 
by her Staff and the Faculty of Washington University School of Medi- 
cine on the occasion of a twenty-fifth anniversary celebration. 

Her accomplishment in the Exchange is a landmark in the history of 
the Medical Library Association. She worked unceasingly on this project 
for fourteen years. 

She attended meetings of the Mound City Stamp Club, also the His- 
tory of Science Section of the Academy of Science in St. Louis. 

She is survived by a sister, Miss Bertha Neal Lawrence, of St. Louis. 

Her integrity, determination, dynamic personality, and cheery spirit, 
will long be remembered. All of us have lost a valued friend. We do 
well to pause to pay tribute to one to whom the Association is indebted. 

Lity HANVEY ALDERSON 





R. CHARLES VIRGIL MOSBY, founder of the C. V. Mosby Company, 
publishers of medical and scientific books and of a number of 
medical periodicals, died of a heart ailment on October 23, 1942. 

He was born in Nevada, Missouri, August 18, 1876; studied at the Beau- 
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mont Medical College, graduated at the St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1899. After his graduation he became a salesman for 
a medical book publishing firm. In 1906 with the money he had earned 
as salesman he ventured into the publishing field. Since 1914 he has 
been a publisher of journals of medical specialties. He is also the author 
of various works of medico-historical nature. One of his latest writings 
is “A. Little Journey to the Home of Ephraim McDowell”. Dr. Mosby 
had a wide acquaintance among members of the Association. 


R. WALTER RALPH STEINER, member of the Committee on Finance 
D of the Medical Library Association, a nationally known writer 
of articles on internal medicine, pathology, and medical history, 
died on November 4, 1942, at the Hartford Hospital after a long illness. 
From 1911 to 1932 he was Secretary to the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1934 was elected President of the Medi- 
cal Library Association, and of the American Clinical and Climatological 
Association in 1941. After 39 years of service in the position, Dr. 
Steiner retired as librarian of the Hartford Medical Society, whose 
library was named in his honor. 


Dr. Casey Wood* 


HE DEATH of Casey A. Wood, in California, January 26, 1942, 

brings to an end one of the most remarkable and indeed unique 

careers in American medicine. Trained on the Continent and in 
England as an ophthalmologist, Wood became the most widely known 
student of diseases of the eye in this country. From 1890, when he first 
went to Chicago to practice, until he retired in 1917, his name was 
probably more familiar to both ophthalmologists and physicians in gen- 
eral than that of any other man in his special field. He wrote books; 
edited systems and encyclopedias; served as editor of three successive 
journals between 1894 and 1914, the Annals of Ophthalmology, the 
Ophthalmic Record and the American Journal of Ophthalmology; and 
corresponded with practically every prominent man in his branch. of 
medicine both in this country and abroad. 

Wood began his life in Wellington, Ontario, Canada, November 21, 
1856, the son of American parents. After an early training in English 
and French schools in Canada, he went to Bishop’s College in Montreal 
where he received his M.D. in 1877. McGill University also granted him 


* Reprinted with the permission of the author and of the editor of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. 
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an M.D. in 1906 and made him LL.D. in 1921. Wood became a student 
at the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary in 1886 and then spent a number 
of years at the University of Berlin and in various London hospitals, 
‘Morefield’, Middlesex and others. When he settled in Chicago in 1890 
(his first book was published in Detroit in 1891), he was one of the best 
trained men in his profession in America. He soon rose in teaching posi- 
tions to the professorship of ophthalmology in both Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. From 1917 to 1919, he served 
in the Medical Corps of the U. S. Army, ending his service on the staff 
of the Surgeon General in Washington as a Lieutenant Colonel, M.C., 
and was retired with the rank of Colonel in the Medical Reserve. 

The historical side of medicine always interested Casey Wood. He 
began to collect books even before his Chicago days, became associated 
with Dr. Mortimer Frank, Dr. Arnold C. Klebs and other historically 
minded physicians and, in 1902, exhibited at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association examples of British and American oph- 
thalmic literature, with the aid of Dr. Harry Friedenwald, of Baltimore, 
Dr. A. A. Hubbell, of Buffalo, and Dr. A. R. Baker, of Cleveland. The 
four men had enough books, privately owned, to make the unusual 
exhibit possible, and Wood wrote up the story in the November 8 and 
15, 1902, issues of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
From then on, hardly a day passed without some progress in his study 
of the history of ophthalmology. Numerous trips to Europe, three years 
in India and Ceylon and many trips to the West Indies served his pur- 
pose, and especially during the last few years, he was a constant seeker 
of manuscripts in European libraries, having digested all the printed 
books he could find on the subject. Making his headquarters in Rome, 
he sent out scouts in all directions, copying, photographing or collecting 
the intricate medieval handwritten material in Latin, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Greek. It was an exacting task, requiring a skilled mind, but Wood 
made himself as much at home in this scholarly field as he had in 
ophthalmology itself. 

The present war dealt him a severe blow. When the writer of this 
note saw him in August, 1939, in Geneva, the forewarnings of conflict 
had already closed many libraries to him, and a distracted man looked 
out on a crumbling world. He was not immediately beaten, however, 
for he escaped to America to live in his native country, of which he was 
so fond, for the last two years of his life. 

His most important historical work was the translation of De Oculis 
(Stanford University, 1929), by Benevenutus Grassus, and he will long 
be remembered for his charming selection, with Dr. F. H. Garrison, of 
the poems in A Physician’s Anthology (London, 1920). 

Wood was also somewhat of a zoologist, and in his travels in India 
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and Ceylon, and in British Guiana with William Beebe, he studied the 
ophthalmology of birds. When over sixty, he published his important 
book, Fandus Oculi of Birds (Chicago, 1917). After many years of 
labor, he compiled and edited An Introduction to the Literature of 
Vertebrate Zoology (London, 1931), based on the books in the various 
libraries at McGill University. A library, devoted to ornithology, he gave 
to McGill in honor of his wife. 

Thus passes an American physician, a distinguished scholar, a friend 
to Canada and a man whose influence, widely felt in his time, will con- 
tinue in the inspiration he gave so generously to others. 

HENRY R. VIETS 


cine Library, Syracuse University, died on October 4, 1942, at 

the age of 84. A native of Abingdon, England, he studied at the 
St. Thomas Hospital Medical School, London. He was a member of many 
medical societies and practiced as an ophthalmologist. He was the author 
of various ophthalmological articles. Since 1890 he has been the Li- 
brarian of the Library of College of Medicine in Syracuse. 


D* FRANK WILLIAM MARLOW, Librarian of the College of Medi- 


R. ALBERT L. BARROWS, 59, Executive Secretary of the National 
Research Council, died on November 7, 1942, at Garfield Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., after an illness of several days. He was 

born May 28, 1883, in Nordhoff, California, studied at the University 
of California and graduated as Ph.D. in 1917 at the same university. 

During the World War he entered the Army and was later promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1919 he came to Washington as Assistant 
Secretary of the National Research Council. He was named Executive 
Secretary in 1934. His chief interest was marine protozoology. 





BIOGRAPHICAL DATA FOR CATALOGERS 


EDWARD FAWCETT, anatomist, 1867-1942. 

Lupwic AsCcHoFF, pathologist, 1886-1942. 

HENRY HENNEBERG, Swiss gynecologist, 1877-1942. 
KurT KOFFKA, psychologist, 1887-1942. 
FRIEDRICH _KUTSCHER, Prof. of Physiological Chemistry at Marburg, 1866-1942. 
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Queries and Answers 





Query No. 1 (1943): Botanic Ledger 
I wonder if you can give me any information about an ephemeral 
Ohio journal not listed in the Index-Catalogue: Botanic Ledger and 
Family Journal of Health, Oxford, Ohio, 1839-40. 
BOOKSELLER 


Query No. 2 (1943): Brazilian animal vectors of typhus fever 
Could you give the names of Brazilian animals that are considered 
as vectors of typhus fever? Is there any literature on such animals? 
SECRETARY, SGO 
Query No. 3 (1943): Desert warfare 
Give me, please, the recent literature on desert warfare. 
MILITARY OFFICER 


ANSWER TO QuERY No. 3 (1943): Literature on desert warfare 
The recent publications on desert warfare are the following: 


1. BAILEY, R. W. Climate and settlement of the arid region. Yearb. 
Agr., Wash., 1941, 188-96. 

. CASTELLANI, A. Organizacién médica y sanitaria de las tropas 
italianas en la guerra en Ethiopia. Rev. san. mil., B. Air., 1936, 
35:992-1000. 

3. Corpo sanitario in Africa. Minerva med., Tor., 1940, 31: pt. 1, 
varia, 426-8 (microfilm). 

4. Cor.iss, P. G. Desert medicine. Bull. Harvard M. Alumni, 1935, 

9:49-51. 

5. Data on the Italian-Ethiopian campaign concerning animals and the 
veterinary service. Vet. Bull., Wash., 1936, 30: No. 4, 274-6. 

6. Desert flight (aviation medicine in desert) Nurs. Times, Lond., 
1942, 38:197. 

7. Fox, L. A. Observations on the medical department of the Japanese 
North China Expeditionary Force. Army M. Bull., 1939, 47: 
9-18. 

8. Health of troops in the Middle East. J. Am. M. Ass., 1941, 117: 
1553. 


No 
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. Huarb, P. Italian medical service during the campaign in Ethiopia. 
Mil. Surgeon, 1938, 82:193; 337. 

. INGRAVALLE, A. Stato sanitario delle truppe coloniali nella Libia 
occidentale nell’anno 1937. Gior. med. mil., 1938, 86:1150-70. 

. Kine, E. S. J. Surgery in the desert. Austral. N. Zealand J. Surg., 
1941-42, 11:63-5. 

. KwoczynskI, J. Medical service of the brigade in desert warfare. 
Lek. wojsk., 1941, 34:16-8. In Polish with English summary. 

. Louw, J. H. Desert sores. S. Afr. M. J., 1942, 16:43. 

. McGuegE, J. H. With pack transport in Eritrea. J. R. Army Vet. 
Corps, 1941-42, 13:41-5. 

. MITCHELL, G. A. G., et al. Observations on casualties from the 
western desert and Libya arriving at a base hospital. J. R. Army 
M. Corps, 1941, 77:61-71. 

. On the Middle East front: casualty clearing station in the desert. 
Nus. Times, Lond., 1941, 37:966. 

. ROBINSON, J. T. The Transjordan Frontier force. J. R. Army M. 
Corps, 1938, 71:255-60. 

. SANTOLI, P. Stato sanitario delle truppe coloniali della Libia occi- 
dentale nell’anno 1939. Gior. med. mil., 1941, 89:81-102. 

. SEIFFERT, GusTAv. Aerztliche Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen in der 
Sahara. Miinch. med. Wschr., 1939, 86:1275-9. 

. SHREVE, F. Desert investigations. Yéarb. Carnegie Inst. Washing- 
ton, 1941, No. 40, 170-2. 

. SOVENA, E. Ricordi ed esperienze sul funzionamento di un’unita 
sanitaria divisionale, sezione di sanita, durante la campagna 
Italo-Abissinia. Arch. ital. sc. med. col., 1938, 19:662-88. 

22. STUPPELL, R. Memorandum on war survery at the 53rd General 
Hospital, Sudan. J. R. Army Corps, 1941, 77:283-298. 

23. Surgery in the desert. Austral. N. Zealand J. Surg., 1941-42, 
11:63-5. 

24. Surgery in Libya. Brit. M. J., 1942, 2:16. 


Query No. 4 (1943): True name of J. Turner 

The Index-Catalogue, series 1, lists the author: TURNER, James 
Edward, 1822-1889. Series 2 gives his name both as James Edward and 
as Joseph Edward, with the same dates. Series 3 gives only Joseph Ed- 
ward. Could you tell us on what basis James Edward Turner was first 
chosen and why the change was made to Joseph Edward? 

You might also be interested to know that the Library of Congress 
on its catalog card lists him as Jonathan Edward Turner. I believe that 
the name should be Joseph Edward, but I am curious to know from 
where James Edward came. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
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ANSWER TO QuERY No. 4 (1943): True name of ]. Turner 


When Turner, the founder of the first inebriate asylum in the world, 
died in 1889, his first biographer called him James Edward Turner. The 
article was printed in the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, 1889, 11: 
301-12. The first Series of the Index-Catalogue, of course, used the 
name as it was given by the biographer, and so it is that the Turner of the 
First Series was called James Edward. 

Turner died at his wife’s home at Wilton, Connecticut, and was 
buried in the Congregational Church Cemetery of the same town. In 
1909, the American Medical Society for the Study of Alcohol and Other 
Narcotics voted at its annual meeting that a monument should be erected 
at the resting place of Dr. Turner. This monument was unveiled 
October 27, 1909, and on its face, over the inscription, Dr. Turner is 
called Joseph Edward Turner. His biographer of the same year called 
him by the same name, and published the biography, together with the 
ceremony of the unveiling, in the Journal of Inebriety, 1909, 31: 183- 
240. He is officially known as Joseph Edward Turner, and he has never 
been called Jonathan, except by the card you happened to find in the 
Library of Congress. 

C.F.M. 








Foreign News 


HE PROBLEM OF OBTAINING COPIES of scientific and technical 

journals for libraries whose files have been damaged or destroyed 

by enemy action is under consideration by the council of the 
British Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaus. Ac- 
cording to the October 3, 1942, issue of Nature, the Association sug- 
gests that members of professional and learned societies should return 
unwanted copies of papers they receive as part of their membership to 
their societies. The societies would in this way be able to build up 
stocks of their own publications against the time when damaged libraries 
will be endeavoring to build up their stocks. 

Many libraries, not only in Great Britain but also in other countries, 
are experiencing increasing difficulties in obtaining back numbers of 
specialist periodicals as well as current issues which go astray through 
postal or similar difficulties. Private individuals who receive copies of 
these journals which they do not wish to,keep for more than a limited 
period could render a valuable service by returning their copies to the 


publishers. 


* * * 


PERMANENT AMERICAN BOOK CONTEST AND SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF PERIODICALS 
IN MATANZAS (CUBA) 


The “Santiago Alvarez” Public Library of the Tarasco Provincial School 
of Plastic Arts, Matanzas, Cuba, to advance the unity of the sister nations, 
establishes the Permanent American Book Contest, always open to admission, 
with prizes, announced on December 10, the date of the last great proclamation 
of the immortal Bolivar in which he counseled union. 

The American Book Contest was, therefore, established, the prizes awarded 
being distributed among the best entries in each subject as classified according 
to the Argentine library system. 

Subjects: Fine Arts, Engineering, Science, Medicine, Social and Political 
Science, Philosophy, Geography, Commerce, Economics and Finance, Sports, 
Bibliography, Literature, Natural Sciences, Law, Education, Religion (not 
dogma), History, Industry and Business, Military and Naval Science. 
Contest Rules: 


1. Each author, editor or other authorized person shall send two copies of the 
entry to the director of the Library, Matanzas, Cuba. 
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2. The Cuba medal and certificate is awarded to those books which, in the opinion 
of the jury, are the best submitted. 

3. The Bolivar medal is awarded to books which, in the opinion of the jury, 
extol America, point out its ideological values, and conform to the doctrine of unifica- 
tion. 

4. Twenty certificates of high honor, and thirty certificates of honor will be 
awarded. 

5. Books received after November 15 of each year will be held over to the next 
year. 

6. The copies received will become the property of the library. 

7. Works which attack or deny the unity of the American countries or which 
foment hatred or separation between any of them will not be accepted. 

8. In case of a tie, if one of the books deals with subject matter relating to the 
plastic arts, that book shall be preferred. 

9. The languages accepted are: Spanish, English, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
German. 

10. There will be an annual public Book Exposition, December 15-30, in the 
assembly rooms of the provincial government of Matanzas. Note: All expenses of the 
contest and exposition will be paid by the provincial government of Matanzas and by 
the Library. 


The Library has also organized the Second International Exposition of 


Periodicals. 
x * * 


THE KINGS COLLEGE LIBRARY, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sent the following 
letter to Mrs. Cooksley: 


DEAR Mrs. COOKSLEY: 


The Committee of this Section at their recent meeting asked me to convey through 
your kind mediation an expression of their deep gratitude for the noble efforts ini- 
tiated by the Medical Library Association with a view to repairing the losses in medical 
books and journals sustained by British libraries as a result of the war. My committee 
very warmly appreciated this generous and spontaneous undertaking by our colleagues 
in the United States, and I can assure you that no action could be more opportune or 
more calculated to appeal to librarians in this country. 

Yours very truly, 
B. S. PAGE 


Hon. Secretary 
. - 6 


THE LIBRARIAN OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mr. John L. Thornton, writes: “Dear Sir: My friend, the Librarian of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, has just drawn my attention to the list of periodicals lost 
when my Charterhouse Branch Library was destroyed by enemy action, which 
you published in the April issue of your Bulletin. I am serving in H. M. Forces 
or would have written to you sooner, but I do wish to express my appreciation 
for your kindness (and that of Dr. Viets) in aiding the efforts of British 
Librarians to replace their stocks by means of the Medical Library Association. 
We are indeed grateful to you, and trust that after the war we may more 
fully co-operate to the benefit of all concerned. I hope that your kindness will 
result in the acquisitions of some of the required periodicals, and that in 
anticipation those librarians taking part in your activities in this direction”. 
(Sept. 19, 1942) 
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THE EDITOR HARDLY EXPECTED the publisher to send galley-proof to 
South Africa. Miss Josephine Gear, of Johannesburg, received the proof of 
her description of The Medical Library of the South African Institute for 
Medical Research, and sent a radiogram with her correction, which was re- 
ceived too late for the October issue: ‘‘Proof bulletin just received line two 
should read four times as many paragraph eleven annual report and a series 
not which. Josephine Gear.’ Please make these corrections in your copy of 


the Bulletin. 
* * ® 


IN LISBON, a new medical periodical started with January, 1942. Its title 


reads: Amatus Lusitanus. 
* * & 


THE INSTITUTO DE SANIDAD, Mexico City, has had much difficulty in ob- 
taining American periodicals because of their high prices and the unfavorable 
valuta exchange. The library of this institute is very young, and Dr. Busta- 
mente, Director of the institute, would appreciate if medical libraries in the 
United States would help the growing library by sending duplicates of peri- 
odicals and books. Medical libraries who want to aid may send a list of their 


duplicates to the institute. 
* % 


THE LARGE QUININE FACTORY at Bandoeng, Nederlandsch-Indié, has 
been given by the Japanese to the Takenaya Firm of Japan. 
* * ke 
KINDERLOSE EHE is a new center in Wien, Austria, to help healthy, strong 


but childless couples and to ‘smooth their ways to fertility”. The center aims 
to develop later into an Institute for Research on Human Fertility. 
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Cataloger's Corner 





Expansion of the “Cunningham Classification 
for Medical Literature” Section on Military 
Medicine X 1-X 12 


By EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM and L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 


pertinent literature which has been published is tremendous. Also 

the factor of air raids has raised a problem among civilian popula- 
tions which has enlarged the scope of “Military Medicine” until it is no 
longer confined solely to the armed forces. Experience is showing that 
the section on “Military Medicine” as it now stands is adequate neither 
in subject matter nor detail to handle the literature dealing with this 
war. Much of the material is appearing in pamphlet form and a great 
deal of it will probably be kept unbound, so the need for sufficiently 
detailed subdivisions to care for it seems obvious. 

The American College of Surgeons Library, which uses the Cun- 
ningham Classification, maintains an excellent package pamphlet service, 
and the staff engaged in classifying this material recognized the immedi- 
ate need for a revision of the section on ‘Military Medicine’. The fol- 
lowing expansion has been based on actual experience in filing the ma- 
terial in that library and in the Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 

It has been necessary to change the arrangement, to make numerous 
additions and to modify and re-adapt the whole section to meet the 
new requirements. Where possible, however, the original numbers have 
been retained, e.g. X 11 for ‘Aviation Medicine,” X 10 for “Chemical 
Warfare’”’. 

It is hoped this expansion will meet the needs of those already 
using the Cunningham Classification and will serve as an aid to anyone 
cataloging new material on ‘““War Medicine and Surgery.” A limited 
number of reprints of this expansion are available and can be ob- 
tained from the Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library. 

We wish to thank Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, Associate Director 
of the American College of Surgeons, Lt. Col. Charles A. Bell, U. S. 
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Army, Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and Dr. Claudius F. Mayer, of the Army 
Medical Library, for the aid and suggestions they have given in plan- 
ning this expansion. 


CATALOGER’S CORNER 


WAR MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
GENERAL 
History, Bibliography, Statistics, and Methods 
Vital Statistics, General 
For Statistics on Morbidity and Mortality due to Disease 
(See X5u) 
For Surgical Statistics and Statistics on Wounds and In- 
juries (Including Mortality) (See X6b) 
Wars, Campaigns, Expeditions, and Battles 
Memoirs and Biographies 
Jurisprudence and Legislation 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES 
Personnel in the Medical Services (Including Selection and Al- 
location ) 
Training (Study, Teaching, and Research) 
For General Medical Education in Wartime (See X12t) 
For Conditioning and Physical Training (See X4a1) 
Armaments and Equipment 
Uniforms and Personal Equipment 
For Foot Care and Shoes (See X4a2) 
Armor 
Ballistics 
For Gas Masks (See X10a4) 
Field Service 
Special Services 
Dental Services 
For Diseases of Teeth and Gums (See X5f) 
For Dental Surgery (See X7e) 
Nursing Services 
For Nurses in Hospitals (See X9b6) 
For Civilian Nurses and Nursing Services in Wartime (See 
X12g1) 
For Red Cross Nursing (See DD4f) 
Pharmaceutical Service 
For Phatmacotherapy (See X8a) 
For Pharmacies (See X9b2) 
For Transportation of Drugs (See X9b4) 
Radiological Services 
For Radiologic Diagnosis (See X6c) 
Veterinary Services 
For Veterinary Hospitals (See X9h) 
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X3 SELECTEES, GENERAL (INCLUDING VOLUN- 
TEERS AND DRAFTEES) 
X3a Medical Examination of Selectees (Including Prehabilitation 


and Medical Basis for Selective Service ) 
For Deferred Classes (See X12a3 and X12s) 


X3al Statistics 

X3b Simulation and Self-Infliction of Lesions, Malingering 

X3c Nutritional Diseases and Vitamin Deficiencies 

X3d Skin Diseases 

X3e Dental Defects 

X3f Bone and Joint Diseases, Abnormalities and Defects 

X3g Nervous and Mental Diseases 

X3h Eye and Ear Conditions 

X3i Respiratory Diseases 

X3j Heart and Circulatory Disorders 

X3k Diseases and Disturbances of the Hematopoietic System (Blood, 
Lymph, etc.) 

X3l Endocrine Disturbances 

X3m Digestive Diseases 

X3n Genito-Urinary Diseases (Exclusive of Venereal Diseases) 

X30 Venereal Diseases 

X3p Hernia 

X3q Tumors 

X4 HYGIENE, SANITATION AND PREVENTIVE 

MEDICINE IN ARMED FORCES, GENERAL 

X4a Personal Hygiene 

X4al Conditioning and Physical Training 

X4a2 Foot Care and Shoes 

X4b Food and Water Supplies 

X4c Control of Epidemics 

X4cl Vaccination and Immunization (Including Tetanus) 

X4d Military Sanitation 

X4d1 Army Sanitation (Including Field and Camp) 

X4d2 Naval and Marine Sanitation (Including Ships) 

X5 DISEASES IN ARMED FORCES, GENERAL 

X5a Infectious and Parasitic Diseases 

X5b Tropical Diseases 

X5c Nutritional Diseases and Vitamin Deficiencies 

X5d Pathology of Diseases 

X5e Skin Diseases 

X5f Diseases of the Teeth and Gums 

X5g Locomotor Disturbances (Including Diseases and Infections of 
the Feet) 

For Foot Care and Shoes (See X4a2) 

X5h Neurologic and Psychiatric Disturbances (Including Shell 

Shock ) 


For Psychotherapy (X8e) 
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Eye and Ear Defects 
Respiratory Diseases 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases (F atigue; Effort Syndrome) 
Diseases and Disturbances of the Hematopoietic System (Blood, 
Lymph and Spleen) 
Endocrine Disturbances 
Digestive Diseases 
Genito-Urinary Diseases (Exclusive of Venereal Diseases) 
Venereal Diseases 
Hernia 
Tumors 
Diseases Peculiar to Army Life 
Diseases Peculiar to Naval Life (Including Diving and Sub- 
marine Problems) 
Statistics on Morbidity and Mortality due to Disease 
For Vital Statistics, General (See X1al) 
For Surgical Statistics and Statistics on Wounds and In- 
juries (Including Mortality) (See X6b) 
WOUNDS, INJURIES AND SURGERY 
IN ARMED FORCES 
Wounds, General 
Surgical Statistics and Statistics on Wounds and Injuries (In- 
cluding Mortality) 
For Vital Statistics, General (See X1al) 
For Statistics on Morbidity and Mortality due to Disease (See 
X5u) 
Diagnosis (Including Radiology) 
Pathology of War Wounds and Casualties 
First Aid and Emergency Operations 
For Treatment of Injuries in Air Raids (See X12f1) 
For Evacuation and First Aid on Field (See X9c, X9dl, 
X9d2, X9d3) 
For Transportation of Surgical Equipment (See X9b4) 
Shock and Hemorrhage 
For Transfusion and Intravenous Injections (See X8h) 
For Blood Transfusioris and Blood Substitutes (See X8h1) 
Surgical Technique, General 
Pre-operative Treatment 
Anesthetics 
Post-operative Care 
Surgery and Treatment of War Wounds Due to Specific Agents 
Burns (Including Burns Due to Gases and Chemicals) 
For Discussion of Gases and Chemical Warfare (See 
X10a, X10a2, X10a6) 
Gunshot and Projectile Wounds 
Stab Wounds 
Crush Injuries 
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X6h6 
X6i 
X6il 
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X7a 
X7b 
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X7d 
X7e 
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X7fl 
X7¢g 
X7¢g1 
X7h 
X7h1 
X7h2 


X7i 


X7j 
X7k 


X71 
X7m 


X7n 


X8 
X8a 
X8b 
X8c 
X8d 
X8e 
X8f 
X8g 
X8h 
X8hl 
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Injuries Peculiar to Army Life 
For Injuries to Aviators (See X11e5) 
For Air Raid Injuries (See X12f1) 
Injuries Peculiar to Naval Life 
Surgical Complications 
Infections 
Tetanus and Gas Gangrene 
For Immunization (See X4c1) 


REGIONAL WOUNDS, INJURIES AND RE- 
GIONAL SURGERY IN ARMED FORCES 
Plastic Surgery 
Integumentary System (Skin, Sweat Glands, Hair, and Nails) 
Wounds of the Head, Maxillary Sinuses and Face 
For Injuries to the Brain (See X7g1) 
Mouth and Jaws 
Dental Surgery and Injuries to Teeth 
Orthopedic Surgery and Injuries to Bones, Joints, Tendons, 
and Muscles (Including Fractures and Amputations) 
Artificial Limbs 
Neurologic Surgery and Injuries to the Nervous System 
Cerebral Injuries and Surgery (Including Brain) 
Sense Organs 
Ophthalmological Surgery and Injuries to the Eye 
Otological Surgery and Injuries to the Ear (Including Oto- 
laryngological Surgery) 
Respiratory System, Thoracic Surgery and Injuries to the Thorax 
and Lungs, Including Blast Injuries 
Circulatory System, Vascular Surgery and Injuries to the Heart 
Hematopoietic System (Including Surgery and Injuries to the 
Spleen and Bone Marrow) 
Endocrines 
Digestive System, Abdominal Surgery and Injuries to the Ab- 
dominal Organs 
Reproductive and Urinary Systems, Urologic Surgery and In- 
juries to the Genito-Urinary System 


THERAPEUTICS 


Pharmacotherapy (Including Chemotherapy) 
Fever Therapy 
Oxygen Therapy 
Physiotherapy 
Psychotherapy 
Radiotherapy 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
Transfusions and Intravenous Injections 
Blood Transfusions and Blood Substitutes 
For Blood Banks and Storage of Plasma (See X9b3) 
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X9b 
X9b1 
X9b2 
X9b3 
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X9d3 


X9e 


X9el 
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For Civilian Hospital Service in Wartime (See X12g) 
Construction 
Organization and Administration 
Laboratories 
Pharmacies 
Blood Banks and Storage of Plasma 
For Blood Transfusions and Blood Substitutes (See X8h1) 
Transportation of Drugs and Medical and Surgical Supplies 
and Equipment 
Case Records 
Personnel 
House Staff 
Nurses and Nursing 
For Organization of Military Nursing Services (See 
X2e2) 
For Civilian Nurses and Nursing Services in Wartime 
(See X12g1) 
Orderlies 
Technicians 
Other Employees 
Evacuation and Transportation of Patients 
Army Hospitals (Mobile) 
First Aid Stations and Gas Cleansing Centers 
For Decontamination (See X10b) 
Collecting Stations 
Clearing or Field Hospitals 
Surgical (Emergency) 
Evacuation Hospitals 
Mobile Facilities 
Stretchers 
Ambulances 
Planes 
Hospital Trains 
Mobile Laboratories 
Mobile Dispensaries 
Army Hospitals (Fixed) 
Numbered Station Hospitals 
Numbered General Hospitals (Base) 
Named General Hospitals 
Convalescent Hospitals 
Dispensaries 
Permanent Hospitals 
Named Station Hospitals 
Named General Hospitals 
Naval Hospitals 
Hospitals on Ships 
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Hospital Ships 
Mobile Base Hospitals 
Permanent Hospitals 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals, General and Special 
For Rehabilitation of the Disabled (See X8g) 
Veterinary Hospitals 
Evacuation 
Stationary 
Convalescent 
CHEMICAL AND BACTERIAL WARFARE, GEN- 
ERAL 
Chemical Warfare 
History and Bibliography 
Gases and Gas Poisoning 
Methods and Apparatus 
Protection (Including Gas Masks) 
For Protection of Civilians Against Gases and Chemicals 
in Warfare (See X12c) 
Decontamination 
Treatment and Sequelae 
For Treatment of Burns Due to Gases and Chemicals 
(See X6h1) 
Poisons and Poisoning (Non-gaseous) 
For Protection of Civilians (See X12c) 
Bacterial Warfare 
For Protection of Civilians Against Bacterial Warfare (See 
X12d) 
AIR SERVICE AND AVIATION MEDICINE, GEN- 
ERAL 
Armaments and Equipment for Aviators 
Uniforms, Masks, Belts, etc. 
Parachutes 
Armaments 
Areonautic Research Centers 
Selection and Training of Aviators (Including Tests) 
Physiological and Psychological Problems, General 
Fitness, Fatigue, and Rehabilitation 
Reactions to: 
Altitude (Including Oxygen Requirements) 
For Oxygen Therapy (See X8c) 
Speed 
Vibration 
Noise 
Pathological Conditions Peculiar to Aviators 
Eye Disturbances 
Ear Disturbances 
Heart and Circulatory Disturbances 
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Psychological Disturbances 
Injuries and Accidents to Aviators (Including First Aid and 
Emergency Treatment) 
For Oxygen Therapy (See X8c) 
Surgery in Conditions Peculiar to Aviators 
Mortality Statistics 


MEDICAL PREPAREDNESS AND CIVILIAN 


MEDICAL SERVICES IN WARTIME 
Organization of Medical Profession 
For Organization of Medical Services (See X2) 
For Selection and Allocation of Physicians, Dentists and 
Veterinarians for War Service (See X2a) 
Reserve Officers 
Enlistments 
Deferred Medical Students 
Civilian Services (Medical) 
Organization of Civilians, General 
For Charitable Institutions and Relief Agencies (Including 
Red Cross) (See JJ6) 
Training Classes 
First Aid 
Nurses and Nursing Aides 
Nutrition and Cooking Classes 
Defense Wardens, Block Captains, etc. 
Industry and Occupations, Special Skills 
Drivers of Motor Vehicles 
Electricians, Steamfitters, Demolition Crews, etc. 
Radio Operators 
Social Service 
Police 
Industrial Problems in Defense, Injuries (Fatigue, Handi- 
capped Persons) 
Protection of Civilians Against Chemical Warfare 
Protection of Civilians Against Bacterial Warfare 
Air Raids (Including Evacuation of Civilians) 
First Aid Stations 
Shelters, Equipment, Gas Masks, Decontamination Centers, 
etc. 
Psychological Problems in Air Raids 
Treatment of Wounded Civilians 
Treatment of Injuries in Air Raids 
For First Aid, Shock and Hemorrhage (See X6e and X6f) 
For Crush Injuries (See X6h4) 
Emergency Hospital Service and Hospital Administration in 
Wartime 
Civilian Nurses and Nursing Services in Wartime 
For Organization of Military Nursing Services (See 
X2e2) 
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Health Problems in Civilian Life, General 


X12i Epidemiology 
X12j Psychological Problems in Wartime 
For Psychological Problems in Air Raids (See X12e3) 
X12k Maternity in Wartime 
X121 Children and Child Welfare 
X1211 Education and Schools for Childfen 
X12m Foods and Nutrition Planning > 
X12n War Economics 
X120 Housing, Wartime 
X12p 
X12q 
X12r 
X12s Deferred Classes (Other than Medicine) such as Chemists, 
Specially Skilled Persons, etc. 
X12t Education in Wartime at College Level and of Adults (In- 


cluding Medical Education) 
For Military Medical Training (See X2b) 


X12t1 Propaganda, Public Opinion (Radio, Press, Film) 
X12u War Prisoners 
X12v Veterans’ Services, Administration 


Classification of Material on Military and 
Naval Medicine 


In the Rudolph Matas Medical Library 


By Miss MArRy LOUISE MARSHALL 


HIS SCHEME for the more complete classification of material on 
T ititay and naval medicine has been devised in the Rudolph 
Matas Medical Library in response to actual need in the present 
emergency. It is planned for the book collection only, since our rfe- 
print material is arranged by subjects in one alphabet. No notation is 
assigned to the scheme presented since it is thought that the general 
headings and their subdivisions might be applied to any system used 
in any library. 
The arrangement and the selection of headings have been made 
in consultation with medical officers of some years’ experience in mili- 
tary service. The entire table, except the last general division: Medical 
Notes on Individual Wars, is used for active and up-to-date material of 
use in our present emergency. The last division groups chronologically, 
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at the end of the section, material which, though of great historical 
interest, is out-of-date in present military and naval medical practice. We 
feel that a simple table such as the one here presented makes ample 
provision for book collections on military medicine in most of the medi- 
cal libraries. 


re NAVAL MEDICINE 
Organization and administratio 


General (including non-medical) 
Military 
Surgeon-General’s Office 
Medical Department in the U.S. 
Medical Department in any war area 
Training 
Naval 
Surgeon-General’s Office 
Medical Department at sea in peace time 
Medical Department in any war area 
Training 
Hospitals 
Military in U.S. 
Construction 
Administration 
Military in any war area 
Construction 
Administration 
Naval on any land base 
Construction 
Administration 
Naval at sea 
Construction 
Administration 
Nursing, military and naval 
Field and sea service and tactics 
Cooperation of Medical Department units with other military and naval 
units 
Medical service (active) 
First aid 
Collection and evacuation of wounded 
Hygiene and sanitation, military and naval 
Physical examination (Selection of personnel) 
Medicine (Military and naval) 
Infectious diseases in war 
Nutritional diseases in war 
War neuroses and psychoses; shock 
Aviation medicine 
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Surgery (Military and Naval) 
Wounds; Infection; Shock 
Penetrating 
Gunshot 
Stab 
Projectile 


Non-penetrating 
Crushing 
Chemical (See also Chemical Warfare including Gas and gas 


poisoning ) 

Burns 

Blast 
Wounds of the vascular system 
Injuries to bones and joints 
Injuries to nerves 
Wounds of the head and face; plastic surgery of war 
Wounds of the thorax 
Wounds of the abdomen 
Wounds of the extremities ; amputation ; artificial limbs 
Wounds and injuries from air raids 

Chemical warfare 
Gas and gas poisoning 

Civilian activities 
Red Cross 
Air raid defense 
Evacuation 

Rehabilitation (social) 

Medical notes on individual wars* 
Revolutionary war, 1775-83 
Napoleonic wars, 1796-1815 
War of 1812, 1812-15 
Crimean war, 1853-56 
War between the states, 1861-65 
Spanish-American war, 1898 
Russo-Japanese war, 1904-05 
Balkan war, 1912-13 
World war no. 1, 1914-18 


* Note: These are separated to allow insertion for other wars. 






Reviews and Book Notes 


PHALEN, JAMES M. Sinnissip pi; a Valley Under a Spell. x, 240 p. 
8°. Washington, D.C., Association of Military Surgeons, 1942. 


For this book, Colonel Phalen has written fifteen entertaining chapters 
of southern Wisconsin history and folklore. To do it in the manner of the 
author, two qualifications are necessary: the first, to have been born and to 
have spent one’s youth there, and second, a genius for writing of such things. 
The author has covered his ground with a thoroughness of detail, a liveliness 
of imagination, and a literary skill that is commendable. He tells us of 
Wisconsin’s earliest Indian days, of the huge, mysterious, and romantic 
Horicon Marsh, now but a memory; he delves into the State’s history up to 
the period of the nineties when he himself was in the picture. It is a book to 
read chapter by chapter and it makes one experience a vague wave of nostalgia 
on occasion. Most country-bred Americans of middle age or over who read 
it will have brought back to them many a forgotten incident of their own 
youth. The reviewer believes those to whom the book appeals will read it a 
second time. 

‘ HAROLD W. JONES 


WALSH, GERALD G. Medieval Humanism. ix, 103 p. 19 cm. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. $1.00. The Christendom Series. 


For many years, students of literature have found it convenient to draw a 
sharp dividing line between Scholasticism and Humanism. With grandiose 
one-sidedness, the scholastics are charged with being ultra-conservative, 
pedantic, and backward, while the humanists are the true scholars, progressive, 
active, liberal, radical, paving the way for the Reformation. In the famous 
struggle over Hebrew studies, the Cologne group with Pfefferkorn at its helm 
is depicted as a collection of ignorant fools, characteristic for Scholasticism ; 
while the Reuchlin group—definitely the wittier and more alert side, as 
attested by the Epistolae obscurorum virorum—is used as a symbol for the 
liberal attitude of free scholarship, of Humanism. Such a division is naturally 
an over-simplification of the true facts; in our study of the late Middle Ages 
and the early Modern Period we are frequently embarrassed to find men who 
might easily be placed in either camp. 

If certain men, whom we are wont to call scholastics, are called “human- 
ists” by Professor Walsh, it is obvious that we are dealing here with the 
wider definition of the term “humanism” ; this definition we find at the very 
beginning of his book: ‘‘Humanism, in general, I take to be the idea that a 
human being is meant to achieve, during life, a fair measure of human happi- 
ness. It implies, of course, that happiness is to be sought in a human way. 
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It supposes . . . that a man should seek happiness without being lifted to the 
level of the angels or lowered to that of the brutes. . . .’” However, this wide 
scope is not retained throughout the entire book; it is, at times, limited to 
the study of the humanities, and sometimes even narrowed down to the study 
of Latin and the Roman classical writers. The pursuit of human happiness 
by arts, letters, and the general quest for beauty and wisdom (in contrast to 
asceticism) is justified by the passage from Luke (ii, 52): “And Jesus grew 
in wisdom and age and grace with God and man”. The exegesis of this 
passage shows that it may well serve as a formula for Christian humanism. 
After this introduction, the author presents a general preview of the Middle 
Ages in this light, and briefly characterizes some of the representative per- 
sonages of medieval humanism. 

Medieval humanism is shown to be a synthesis of Christian Grace with 
Hellenic intelligence, Roman conscience, Celtic fancy, and Teutonic feeling 
and force. This fusion is somewhat chronological, although no sharp boun- 
daries may be drawn, as St. Augustine, for example, may well be said to 
represent an integration of both Hellenic and Roman civilizations with Chris- 
tianity. Certain personalities are shown as representing the stages of fusion 
rather characteristically: St. Basil of Cappadocia is the erudite Christian ad- 
mired by pagans and Christians in Athens: a poet, scholar, theologian, and 
pastor. St. Ambrose of Milan represents the characteristic fusion of Faith 
and Forum: Statesman, bishop, scholar, writer, and poet. The author proves 
successfully that Christianity is largely responsible for the preservation of 
Roman civilization under the devastating effects of the Gothic invasions; 
however, there is a somewhat misleading statement in the description of the 
epoch: “. . . Others (i.e. Roman Christians) looked bravely into the fierce, 
blue eyes of the tall barbarians, and asked themselves: What can be done to 
gain these, too, for the Kingdom of God? It was this last class that made 
the world safe for Christendom”. Alaric, however heathenish we might call 
his sack of Rome, was a Christian (although an Arian Christian) and many 
of his cohorts had been converted quite a while before they descended upon 
Italy (cf. the Gothic Bible of Wulfila). 

While, in spite of the barbarian invasion, the spark of Christian humanist 
tradition continued to glow on the Apennine peninsula under the care of such 
men as Boethius, Cassiodorus, and St. Benedict, the author turns our vision 
northward: In England we find the learned Bede, and at the court of Charle- 
magne we find such scholars as Alcuin and Einhard. However, while the 
civilization of most European countries is essentially Christian, we must guard 
against such sweeping statements as: “The Catholic Church . . . gave the 
Germans culture and religion”. Large parts of Germany (to the /imes ger- 
manicus) had been colonized by the Romans before the advent of Christianity, 
and the accounts of Tacitus, as well as certain remainders of literature (e.g. 
the older Lay of Hildebrand) and mythological material reveal the existence 
of a certain culture and religion that antedates Christianity in these regions. 

The chapter “Light in the Dark Ages’ offers an excellent survey of foci 
of medieval scholarship. The first group described is the one which Charle- 
magne gathered around his throne: Alcuin, Einhard, Peter of Pisa, et al. 
Other great scholars of the period, such as Hrabanus Maurus, Walafrid 
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Strabo, and John Scotus Erigena, are also characterized briefly. The second 
section is dedicated to a survey of the development of the early civilization of 
Great Britain; the author points out that there is no purely Anglo-Saxon 
culture: “it was rather an aggregate tradition with Celtic, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon elements, all taken over and inspired by Christianity’. He interprets 
Beowulf as an allegory of Christ’s redemption of the world and ascribes it 
to a Christian, possibly a monk. Other scholars and writers such as Cynewulf, 
Gildas, Aldhelm, and Bede are mentioned briefly. There follows a brief history 
of the Normans, their Christianization, and some of the chief representatives 
of their culture: Lanfranc and St. Anselm (both, however, natives of Italy), 
Henry I, Lawrence of Durham, and Robert Wace. 

At the beginning of this chapter, the author raises strong objections to the 
term ‘‘Renaissance’’ as used by Burckhardt and others: “Certainly not even 
the humanists who lived during the fifteenth century ever spoke of partici- 
pating in a Renaissance of culture”. Many of the terms as used in literature 
and history and art are ex post facto: We speak of the ‘Baroque’, while the 
men who constructed the elaborate cathedrals in Bavaria and Austria and 
elsewhere were not at all aware of the fact that their architecture was 
“Baroque”, and the builders of Notre Dame of Paris and the Minster at 
Ulm would have been surprised to hear their heaven-aspiring cathedrals 
dubbed “Gothic”. However, we do have proof that the men of the Renais- 
sance were aware of the newness of their work: The Italians speak of the 
“sweet new style’, Cyriac of Ancona, exploring the antiquities of Rome, 
exclaims: “I go to awake the dead’, and Ulrich von Hutten, giving vent to 


> 


his elation over the new éian and espnt in learning and living, writes: 


“It is a joy to live!” 

Some authorities have suggested the term ‘Revival of Classica! Learning” 
instead of ‘Renaissance’. ‘‘Revival of Classical Learning’’ does cover the return 
to and scientific research in source material, the renewed study of Greek which 
had been neglected (Petrarch), Brunelleschi’s study of the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and Erasmus’ edition and translation of the New Testament. It fails 
to cover the creative spirit, the original work which so strongly characterize the 
Renaissance. It fails to recognize the work of a Dante, a Boccaccio, a Petrarch, 
Leonardo’s anatomical studies, Cola di Rienzo’s efforts to rebuild the Roman 
republic. Let us compare the stiffness of the early Italian paintings with the 
magnificent living figures with which Michelangelo transformed the Sistine 
Chapel, or the Gothic pillar saints with the free-standing sculptures of a 
Donatello or a Michelangelo that even surpass the Greek masters of the 
human form: we have not only a rebirth, we have the birth of a new feeling, 
a new life. 

The last chapter bears the name “Medieval humanism’”’ proper. The list of 
monastic teachers and schools should, however, present more information about 
their activities and accomplishments; by themselves, the names remain dead 
and meaningless. It is here where the author limits the meaning of “human- 
ism” to practically nothing more than the study of Latin. He offers a fine 
tribute to Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim, the poetess-nun of the tenth century, 
and the poetry of the scholastici vagantes, the Carmina Burana. But at this 
time the creative spirit appears no longer exclusively in Latin, but also in 
the vernacular: While the goliardi use Latin—for them a living language—, 
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the trouveres and the Minnesanger write poetry—good poetry—in the ver- 
nacular; while Hrotsvitha writes her “comedies” to supersede the heathen 
Terence, Kuonrat records the Lay of the Nibelungen; and while Ekkehard 
of St. Gallen composes the Latin Waltharius (doubtlessly based on material 
in the vernacular), French poets write the Chanson de Roland and other 
chansons de geste. The medieval church drama—originally in Latin—is ex- 
panded by gay scenes in the language of the people. Even Einhard reports that 
Charlemagne not only fostered the studies of the classics, but that even he 
ordered that the old songs and lays of the people be recorded. 

The remainder of the chapter is dedicated to a concise and interesting de- 
scription of the origin and organization of medieval universities, a discussion 
of scholasticism, an interpretation of the work of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
an interpretation of the Divine Comedy. This work is considered the sub- 
limation of medieval humanism. In the person of Dante the author sees the 
happiest blending of a full human life with Divine Grace: ‘Under the form 
of a myth about a man journeying through Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, 
Dante offers us the sublimest of all allegories of the double mystery of human 
liberty and Divine Law, of man’s free choice and God’s inscrutable Justice’’. 
The book ends with this fine interpretation and appreciation of Dante and 
his work. 

Professor Walsh offers us an excellent scholarly survey and interpretation 
of Christian scholarship and creative work through the Middle Ages, from 
St. Augustine to Dante. Especially medieval learning is treated fully. It is 
merely for the sake of the complete picture of medieval scholarship and 
creative work that the reviewer feels that certain fields, such as secular 
poetry—both lyric and epic—in the vernacular, or the medieval religious 
drama, should have received greater stress. 

KaRL H. PLANITZ, PH.D. 


HEYL, LAWRENCE, comp. Current National Bibliographies; a list 
of sources of information concerning current books of all countries. Rev. 
ed. 19 p. 28 cm. Chicago, American Library Association, 1942. $0.75. 
Mimeographed. 

The book acquisition division of every library faces, more or less con- 
stantly, the problem of how to obtain information concerning books pub- 
lished in countries which do not issue national bibliographies. During the 
last decade the problem has grown mote serious, since the normal bibliographi- 
cal publications of foreign countries have been disrupted by war. In view of 
this, the list can serve only as a reminder of the former sources of information, 
and not as‘a timely guide. It will be most useful to libraries that have had 
little experience with foreign bibliographies. The acquisition division which 
has compiled its own favorite sources and information through constant 
ordering of foreign titles, probably will find few guides with which it is 
not already familiar. Indeed, it will be most likely to criticize the inclusion 
of items which have ceased or suspended publication, such as the Index 
Bibliographicus which last appeared in 1931. The compiler, aware of this, 
nevertheless has felt it worthwhile to include them. 

The list is a revision of the preliminary edition which appeared in 1933. 
Entries are grouped geographically, the scope is world-wide, and the Latin 
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American countries are well represented. Mr. Heyl’s introduction contains 
helpful suggestions, and his annotations are concise and useful. 
LILLIAN M. Gros 


BAGINSKY, PAUL BEN. German Works Relating to America 
1493-1800; a List Compiled from the Collections of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. xvi, 217 p. 25 cm. New York, The New York Library, 
1942. 


The degree of education plays a significant réle in determining a foreigner’s 
notion of America. The notions of the less educated European are generally 
based (a) on reading matter devoured during youth, such as the Leather 
Stocking Tales and Uncle Tom’s Cabin (of which excellent translations 
are available) ; (b) on the perusal of the daily newspapers which—very much 
like our own—delight in dwelling on the sultry details of Hollywood 
divorces and New York scandals; and (c) on certain unsavory products of 
our Own motion picture industry, such as gangster stories, tales about the 
“Wild West’ (the fact that many of these take place in the Gay Nineties 
is immaterial), and other films that allegedly portray American life. The 
sensationalism of our age is primarily responsible for these distorted notions. 

Fortunately, the better educated European is more discriminating; he will 
scrutinize the authenticity of the assertions of the writer, and the latter, in 
turn, will endeavor to substantiate his claims.——Thus, Professor Baginsky’s 
bibliography consists in essence of scholarly material, written for the learned. 
While—by necessity—it covers only a limited phase of the development of 
the European notion of America (the German notion, 1493-1800, as revealed 
by material in the New York Public Library), it may, nevertheless, be regarded 
as being representative for educated society of Europe as a whole, and it is 
hoped that this bibliography will prove to be an incentive for scholars in 
other languages to do the same work for other countries (the changing notion 
of and attitude toward America in England, France, Russia, etc.) The value 
of such a study lies primarily in the insight which it gives us into the develop- 
ment of the European mind, into the Gezstesgeschichte of the European. 

As, with increasing information about America, the interest in the 
American continent grew in geometric progression, the compiler was forced 
to limit the scope of the bibliography after 1600 to North and Central 
America.—The material may be divided into three basic phases: 1. America, 
a newly discovered curiosum. We find elaborate and fanciful descriptions of 
the terra nova and its ‘wild men,” tales of dangerous voyages and expeditions; 
2. The colonization and settling of America. It is especially important as a 
refuge for those suffering persecution for religious reasons; 3. America, the 
political unit: the Colonies, the Revolution, the Republic. The latter, repre- 
sented by such men as Franklin and Washington, becomes the ideal for the 
great German liberal minds (Schiller, Goethe, and others) Thus, in reflec- 
tion, we behold such epochs of European Geistesgeschichte as the late Renais- 
sance with its spirit of research and exploration, the age of the Counter 
Reformation and political absolutism, the Age of Enlightenment, Storm and 
Stress, and Romanticism. 

Besides this basic viewpoint, there are several other angles from which 
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this bibliography is extremely interesting: Economics, sociology, and espe- 
cially the sciences. America became a treasure chest for research in botany, 
zoology, anthropology, ethnology, geology—just to mention a few. German 
foresters take great interest in the trees on the American continent, their own 
woods having become very depleted. German physicists take great interest 
in Franklin’s electrical experiments. ‘The breeding of horses in America, the 
grinding of flour, the manufacturing of maple sugar are all carefully 
studied. . . .” 

A very considerable number of publications is found in the field of medi- 
cine. American herbs are investigated as to their medicinal value; as early as 
1518 we find a pamphlet containing a prescription against syphilis, which 
recommends the use of the Guaiac wood. A treatise of 1757 discusses the 
medicinal value of tobacco smoke. A review of 1790 discusses an article on 
the preparation of castor oil in the West Indies. 

Several reviews refer to articles and books on diseases of the New World; 
besides the tropical diseases in the West Indies, the diseases of soldiers 
during the Revolutionary War and the Yellow Fever epidemic in Philadelphia 
(1793) are discussed in several reviews, and a translation of Benjamin 
Rush’s treatise on this epidemic is published at Tiibingen in 1796. 

Several reviews show great interest in the work of American physicians. 
A review of the Transactions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
published at Gottingen, begins with the following words: ‘With pleasure the 
reviewer has noticed the significant progress which practical medicine has 
made in North America during the last few years . . .” (1794) 

This brief review can only give a slight hint of the wealth of Americana 
compiled in Professor Baginsky’s bibliography. The editing of the bibliography 
proper, the interesting introduction, and the detailed cross-reference index 
deserve the highest praise. The reviewer noticed but one slight error: 
Franklin’s glass harmonica has no relation whatsoever to the musical instru- 
ment known as accordion. 

KARL H. PLANITZ, PH.D. 


McKAY, GEORGE L., comp. A Register of Artists, Engravers, Book- 
sellers, Bookbinders, Printers and Publishers in New York City, 1633- 
1820. 78 p. map. 8°. New York, New York Public Library, 1942. 


The usefulness of a register of firms and individuals engaged in the 
graphic arts, even though restricted to an early period of one city, should 
make this list a valuable addition to bibliographical literature. As the com- 
piler points out in his preface, the register is intended to serve not only as 
a record of those New Yorkers who were engaged in these trades and pro- 
fessions, but also as an aid in dating undated books, papers and pictures, and 
in identifying anonymous printers, publishers, artists, etc. It is a compilation, 
with numerous additions, of three lists which the compiler previously pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library during 1939 and 1941. 
The material was obtained from the New York directories, newspapers, and 
many bibliographies, including Evans’ American Bibliography and Stokes’ 
Iconography of Manhattan Island. 

Interesting little historical sidelights are revealed in some of the entries, 
as in the case of one Ignatius Shnydore, who, during the years 1790-1794, is 
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listed as a fresco and sign painter, tavern-keeper and painter, and drawing 
master and sign painter; Peter Slote, who engaged in the printing and grocery 
trades at 71 Chamber Street from 1804-1806; and Ali Ben, who specialized 
in profile painting. 

The register is nicely printed in the usual format of the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. 


LILLIAN M. Gros 
* * & 


IT IS WITH REGRET to learn that the Annals of Medical History had to 
suspend its publication. The gradual decrease in subscribers in former years 
caused this honorable scientific magazine edited by Dr. Francis E. Packard 
to publish its bimonthly issues at a financial loss. The financial status of the 
magazine was further aggravated by the outbreak of the present World War. 
It is to be hoped that the suspension of publication is only temporary, only 
for the “duration”, and that Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., will soon find means 
for the resuscitation of the Annals. 


* * * 


THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES GROUP of the Special Libraries Association 
announces the publication of a mimeographed Directory of Biological Sciences 
Libraries in the Special Libraries Association, compiled by Grave Van Nostrand 
Raschke, Winnifred Jones, and Estelle Brodman. This directory contains 163 
descriptive entries of libraries in Africa, Canada, and the United States, and 
includes indexes of organizations, personnel, and subjects. The price is $1.25. 
Orders may be placed with Marion Kappes, 707 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Checks should be made payable to Marion Kappes, Chairman. 
a 
THE CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL of Chicago publishes a monthly 
bulletin entitled “Case Reports of The Children’s Memorial Hospital”. In- 
tended primarily for the alumni of the hospital, these clinico-pathological 
conference reports have attracted the favorable attention of other pediatri- 
cians, and subscriptions at $1 a year are now being received from non-alumni 
who are interested. The address of the hospital is 707 Fullerton Avenue and 
sample copies of the Case Reports will be sent on request. 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE announces that in view 
of the revised system of directives established by Operations Letter No. 83, 
the previous series of Medical Division Memoranda will end with No. 18. 
The Medical Division Memoranda series will be continued as Circular, 
Medical Series, and will be numbered consecutively beginning with No. 19. 
a 
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ENDOCRINOLOGY FOR LIBRARIANS 
By EstELLE BRODMAN 


ter of medical and biochemical interest, and provides another of 
those explanations of all human ills which make the reading of 
medical history so fascinating. 

What should the librarian know about endocrinology? This paper 
aims to provide nuggets of endocrinological wisdom, happily predi- 
gested, for the individual who majored in English literature or the 
French drama, and finds herself working in a medical, nursing, or 
chemical library. Fortunately for the librarian, the subject of endocrin- 
ology is so new that a knowledge of a few basic facts is enough to give 
an intelligent guide for buying, cataloging, or even using books on 
endocrinology. A generally safe rule is never to buy a book on the subject 
published before 1935; and in some subdivisions of endocrinology, such 
as sterility, intersexes and some work on the pituitary, it is best to limit 
acquisitions to the works of the last year or two. 


A" THE PRESENT moment the subject of endocrinology holds the cen- 


History 


From one point of view, endocrinology may be said to have started 
with Claude Bernard and Charles Brown-Séquard, but in a larger sense 
it goes back to the first anatomists who described, rather quaintly, those 
organs we now call endocrine. Today we include the following among 
the endocrine glands: 

the thyroid 

the pituitary 

the parathyroids 

the gonads 

the adrenals (suprarenals ) 

the pancreas 

the thymus 

the spleen 

the glands of doubtful endocrinological 
significance: the liver, the spleen, 
the pineal glands, the stomach. 
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An endocrine gland or ‘‘ductless gland” is any one which secretes 
its juices (“hormones”) directly into the surrounding blood stream by 
osmosis, rather than out into a definite channel (“‘duct’’). It therefore 
follows that any day we may find other organs joining this group. For 
instance, suppose a physiologist working on the lungs were to find in 
the course of his research that there was a substance in the surrounding 
blood stream which could not be explained by the known work of the 
lung. He would immediately suspect that he had discovered a new 
hormone; and if his further experiments bore this out, lo! and behold! 
we would wake up one morning to add “lung” to the subdivisions of 
endocrinology in our catalogs. 

Now for the separate organs: 


Thyroid 


The thyroid is the organ which has been known for its endocrine 
function for the longest period. It is situated in the neck, in two parts, 
on either side of the trachea (windpipe) with an isthmus connecting 
the two lobes. The parathyroids, incidentally, are imbedded in this 
thyroid tissue. The thyroid secretions control the size and weight of the 
individual, and their efficiency can be tested by taking the basal 
metabolism of the patient. Too much activity of this organ (hyperthy- 
roidism, Graves’ disease) results in an emaciated person with bulging 
eyeballs and very little energy. Too little activity (hypothyroidism) 
results in obesity, sluggishness and mental deficiency, such as found in 
cretins, mongolian idiots and the old court fool. Too much activity is 
treated by removing part of the gland; too little activity by feeding 
thyroid extract by mouth or intramuscularly. 


Parathyroids 


The parathyroids are four (sometimes six) small glands imbedded 
in the tissue of the thyroid, and can only be differentiated from the 
thyroid microscopically. The thyroid stains a deep red with Iron-Hemo- 
toxylin, and shows much colloid substance between the cells, while the 
parathyroids stain a deep purple and show cells packed tightly into 
compact masses. Early workers who took out complete thyroids in ani- 
mals and humans also inadvertently removed the parathyroids and their 
patients died of tetany. It was only in 1880 that Sandstrém showed ana- 
tomically that the parathyroids existed. (Shelling’s book on the para- 
thyroids is the best. See the bibliography for others, though. ) 


Pituitary 
The pituitary has been called the ‘‘master-gland” of the body, be- 


cause its secretions in turn act on the other glands to make them secrete 
their hormones. The pituitary is a small nut-sized gland, which fits into 
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a bony pocket at the base of the skull called the se//a turcica, because of 
its resemblance to a Turkish saddle. So well protected is the pituitary, that 
it is difficult to get at it even when this is desired. There are two parts 
to the pituitary, the anterior part, controlling growth and sex functions, 
and the posterior part, important in diabetes insipidus. Gigantism or 
dwarfism may result from traumatism of the anterior portion of the 
pituitary, and many of the circus giants and midgets probably suffer from 
a dysfunction of this gland. Many hormones have been fractionated 
from the pituitary. The Association for Research in Nervous and Mental 
Diseases has published a very good discussion of the pituitary (for other 
texts see Bibliography) 
Gonads 


The gonads or sex-organs have been known for a long time as 
secretory glands. The ‘dried up old maid” of literary fame and the 
eunuch are cases known thousands of years before endocrinology became 
a science. Today the research workers in the field of sex hormones are 
interested primarily in intersexes, sterility, the use of endocrinology in 
obstetrics, and (as a corollary to this) gonadotropic (sex) hormone assays 
of urine and blood. Much interesting work is reported by Evans and by 
Allen, and periodical articles on the subject appear daily. Some work 
now being done at Cornell on the sex cycle in animals and humans is 
worth watching. 

Adrenals (Suprarenals ) 


These organs lie directly on top of the kidneys and were extensively 
described first in 1641 by Bartholinus. The descriptions and pictures lay 
in the Papal Library until 1714, however, when the Pope’s physician, 
G. M. Lancisi, published them with his own works. The adrenals are 
made up of two parts—an external capsule, the medulla, and an internal 
cortex. They should rightly be discussed with the gonads, for tumors 
of the adrenal cortex result in symptoms once thought to be purely 
sexual. For instance, virilism in women—beards and mustaches, growth 
of male hair patterns on arms and legs, deep voices and atrophy of the 
breasts—is a result of a medullary adrenal tumor. One disease of the 
adrenal cortex is Addison’s disease, which results in bronzing of the 
skin, and water imbalance. The adrenals also secrete adrenalin or epi- 
nephrine, a hormone which acts as a vasoconstrictor (a substance which 
causes the blood vessels to constrict). This substance is used in the 
treatment of shock and for shrinking the membranes in hay-fever and 
colds. 


Pancreas 


To the layman, the work on the pancreas and diabetes seems the most 
outstanding advance made in endocrinology in the last 25 years. The 
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pancreas is made up of two kinds of cells, one the interstitial and the 
other the so-called ‘Islands of Langerhans.” These islands of Langerhans 
secrete a substance called ‘“‘insulin’’ which is the catalyst in the digestion 
of sugar in the body; that is, it does not react with sugar itself, but 
without its presence no sugar can be digested. If not enough insulin gets 
into the blood supply (diabetes), the body excretes all its sugar un- 
changed, no matter how much is ingested, and the individual loses more 
and more weight. Also, the resistance of the body to infections is de- 
creased in diabetes, so that many diabetic patients die of gangrene from 
originally small wounds. 

Before Banting and Best synthesized insulin, about 1920, the death 
rate from diabetes was comparatively high. Today, diabetic patients who 
are careful, have a longer expectancy of life than normal individuals. 


Thymus 


The thymus degenerates in humans in childhood, so not much work 
has been done on it. It is situated directly under the sternum (breast 
bone) from the neck to the middle ribs. Its internal secretion (hormone) 
is still undetermined. 


Spleen 


In dissection, between the stomach and the duodenum, there is a 
large reddish-brown organ, the spleen. This organ is thought to be 
blood-forming, but not a great deal is known about its function and 
about its rdle. However, a great deal of clinical work is being done 
right now on the subject of anemia and the spleen; so that any time 
now, fascinating new developments may be reported. 


Doubtful Endocrine Glands 


Most workers fee] that the liver, the pineal glands and the stomach 
secrete endocrinological products and Rolleston gives histories of the 
hormone research on these organs. However, not a great deal has been 
reported about the subjects; and it seems wisest for the librarian to have 
in her library only one or two of the monumental Handbiicher on the 
subject (Handbuch der inneren sekretions, e.g.) and to use this Hand- 
buch and articles from the Q.C.I.M. to keep her up to date, rather than 
to invest in costly books of interest only to the specialist, which become 
out of date in a few months. 

In finding endocrinological material, however, it is neither necessary 
nor wise to limit one’s self to books and journals which deal only with 
endocrinology. We must remember that even before the name “‘en- 
docrine’”” was in general use, there were people working and writing 
on the subject. There was no Journal of Endocrinology for Claude Ber- 
nard to publish in; so he wrote for the Journal de physiologie générale. 
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Brown-Séquard’s famous work was printed in the Revue de médecine. 
Banting and Best described their work on insulin in the Journal of 
Laboratory and Clinical Medicine; the adrenals were first pictured inci- 
dentally in an atlas of anatomy. Gregory,* making a survey of endocrine 
literature in 1935, discovered that anatomy journals were more important 
in getting articles on endocrinology than journals specifically marked 
“endocrinology’’. Today as formerly, doctors are publishing the results 
of endocrinologic research in anatomy journals and encyclopedias, in 
histological works, in physiological works, in clinical medical works, in 
biochemical works, in obstetrical and gynecological works—in every 
place where two or three doctors are gathered together. The librarian 
who consults only journals and books distinctly called endocrinological 
will miss a good part of whatever she is searching for. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Encyclopedias 
BARKER, LLEWELLYS FRANKLIN, Ed. Endocrinology and metabolism presented in their 
scientific and clinical aspects, by 98 contributors. N.Y., Appleton, 1922. 5 v. 


Very thorough coverage of the subject up to the date of publication, but practically valueless 
now. The section on the History of endocrine doctrine by Fielding H. Garrison is very good. 


ENGELBACH, WILLIAM. Endocrine medicine. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1932. 4. v. 


‘‘A summary of clinical endocrinological theory and practice as known in 1931’’. Good 
bibliographies in v. 4. Useful for photographs of cases. 


HANDBUCH DER INNEREN SEKRETION, Leipzig, Kabitzsch, 1927-33. 3 v. in 5. 


A series of long, signed articles with comprehensive bibliographies at ends of articles. Many 
microphotographs, some in color. 


General Treatises 
GREGORY, JENNIE. A B C of the endocrines. Baltimore, Williams, 1935. 


A series of endocrine charts which bridge the gap between technical monographs and popular 
books on endocrinology. 


ROLLESTON, SIR HUMPHRY Davy. Endocrine organs in health and diseases, with an 
historical review. London, Oxford univ. press, 1936. 
Good historical review and portraits. 


Clinical Treatises 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. Glandular 
physiology and therapy; a symposium, 4th ed. Chicago, A.M.A., 1942. 


Reprinted from articles in the J.A.M.A. Contains a valuable section on commercial glandular 
products. 


BERBLINGER, W., DIETRICH, A., AND OTHERS. Driisen mit inneren Sekretion (Hand- 
buch der speciellen pathologischen Anatomie des Menschen. v. 8) Berlin, Springer, 
1926. 


Coordinates the pathological anatomy and histology of the endocrine glands with its clinical 
manifestations. Extensive bibliographies. Many colored illustrations. 


GOLDZIEHER, Max A. The endocrine glands. N.Y., Appleton-Century, 1939. 


Stresses morphology, physiology and pathology and discusses prevalent methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. Largely from the author's own point of view—to be used with caution. 


HANKE, HANs. Innere Sekretion und Chirurgie. Berlin, Springer, 1937. 
A textbook with emphasis on surgical procedure. Long, up-to-date bibliographies. 


* GREGORY, J. Evolution of periodical literature from the standpoint of endo- 
crinology. Endocrinology 1935, 19:213-15. 
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BARGMAN, W. Innersekretorische Driisen I. Berlin, Springer, 1939 (Handbuch der 

mikroskopischen Anatomie des Menschen, Band VI, Teil 2) 

Jores, ARTHUR AND NOTHMAN M. Endokrine Stérungen (Handbuch der Neurologie; 

ed. by O. Bumke, v. 15, 1937) 

Levy-SIMPSON, S. Major endocrine disorders. London, Bale, 1938. 

No bibliography, but many striking photographs; succinct descriptions. Good section on 
adrenal virilism and pituitary basophilism. 

SEVRINGHAUS, ELMER Louis. Endocrine therapy in gcneral practice. 3rd ed. Chicago, 

Yearbook pubs., 1941. 

A concise abstract of the current literature on endocrinology for the practitioner seeking to 
keep up with new endocrine developments. 

WALKER, GEORGE FREDERICK. Status of enzymes and hormones in therapy. Bristol, 

Wright, 1935. 

From the English point of view, with many references to the British formulary, but useful to 
the American physician because of drug houses with branches in both U. S. and Great Britain. 
Although now 7 years old, it is still occasionally useful. 

WERNER, AUGUST ANTHONY. Endocrinology; clinical application and treatment. 3rd ed. 

Phila., Lea, 1942. 

Preface contains sections on history of endocrine research. Very full directions for clinical 
examination of patient. Many photographs, case-histories, charts, etc. 
WoLFr, WILLIAM. Endocrinology in modern practice. 2d ed. Phila., Saunders, 1939. 
ZONDEK, HERMANN. Diseases of the endocrine glands. 3rd ed. rev. and enl. tr. by 
Carl Prausnitz. London, Arnold, 1935. 


Textbook of pathological states resulting from disturbances of the endocrine glands, for the 
clinician and practicing physician. Contains many photographs of cases, and a long, classified bib- 


liography. 


Laboratory Methods 
BomsKOv, CHRISTIAN. Methodik der Hormonforschung. 2 v. Leipzig, Thieme, 1937-39. 


A handbook of experimental methods for determining the presence and concentration of 


hormones for laboratory technic. Contains material on surgical, histologic, biological and chemical 
methods of hormone detection. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Thyroid 

ELMER, A. W. Iodine metabolism and thyroid metabolism. London, Oxford, 1938. 

HARINGTON, CHARLES R. The thyroid gland: its chemistry and physiology. London, 
Oxford, 1933. 

HERTZLER, ARTHUR EMANUEL. Surgical pathology of the thyroid gland. Phila., Lippin- 
cott, 1936. 

Jott, Cecit AuGustus, Diseases of the thyroid gland with special references to thy- 
rotoxicosis. London, Heinemann, 1932. 

MEANS, JAMES Howarp. The thyroid and its diseases. Phila., Lippincott [c1937] 

QUERVAIN, FRITZ DE, & WEGLIN, KARL. Der endemische Kretinismus. Berlin, Springer, 
1936 (Pathologie und Klinik in Einzeldarstellungen, Band VII). 

SLOAN, EDwIN PLUMMER, The thyroid; surgery, syndromes, treatment. Springfield, IIl., 


Thomas, 1936. 
SALTER, W. T. The endocrine functions of iodine. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard, 1941. 


Parathyroids 
BRAINE, JEAN. Chirurgie des glands parathyroides. Paris, Masson 1937. 
SHELLING, Davin HENRY. The parathyroids in health and disease. St. Louis, Mosby, 


1935. 
THOMPSON, D. L. & CoLuip, J. B. The parathyroid glands, 1932 (Physiological Reviews, 


v. 12, p. 309-383.) 


Pituitary Gland 


Ass. for research in nervous and mental diseases. The pituitary gland; an investigation 
of the most recent advances, Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1938. 
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VAN DyKE, HARRY BENJAMIN. Physiology and pharmacology of the pituitary body. 
Chicago, University of Chicago [c1935-39] 2 v. 


Adrenals 
GOLDZIEHER, MAXIMILIAN A. Adrenals: their physiology, pathology and diseases. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1929. 
GROLLMAN, ARTHUR. The adrenals. Baltimore, Williams, 1936. 
YouNnGc, HUGH HAMPTON. Genital abnormalities, hermaphroditism and related adrenal 
diseases. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1937. 


Ovary 


ALLEN, EDGAR, ED. Sex and internal secretions; a survey of recent research. 2d ed. 
Baltimore, Williams, 1939. 

HAMBLEN, EpwIN C., Endocrine gynecology. Baltimore, Thomas, 1939. 

KURZROK, RAPHAEL. Endocrines in obstetrics and gynecology. Baltimore, Williams, 
1937. 

MAZER, CHARLES & GOLDSTEIN, LEOPOLD. Clinical endocrinology of the female. Phila., 
Saunders, 1932. 

Novak, EMIL. Gynecology and female endocrinology. Boston, Little, 1941. 

ZONDEK, BERNHARD. Hormone des Ovariums and des Hypophysenvorderlappens. 2d 
ed. Wien, Springer, 1935. 


Testes 


BAILEY, HAMILTON, Diseases of the testicles. London, Lewis, 1936. 
THOREK, MAx. The human testis; its gross anatomy, histology, physiology, pathology 
with particular reference to its endocrinology. Phila., Lippincott, 1924. 


Reviews, Abstracts and Bibliographies 
ANNALES D’ENDOCRINOLOGIE. v. 1 (1939) to date. 

Contains: Critical reviews, abstracts, ‘‘Bibliographie des principaux travaux recents d’endo- 
crinologie.”’ 

CAMERON, ALEXANDER THOMAS. Recent advances in endocrinology. 4th ed. Phila., 

Blakiston, 1940. 

Covers work bearing on endocrinological problems since August 1934. Reviews research ac- 
complished and refers to literature on the subject. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY: the bulletin of the Ass. for the Study of Internal Secretions. v. 1 
4(1917) to date. 

Each number through v. 26 (1940) contain ‘‘Current endocrine literature’’. After v. 26 ab- 
stracts are to be found in Biological Abstracts. Index, at end of volume, classified. 
ENDOKRINOLOGIE; Zentralblatt fiir das Gebiet der inneren Sekretion und Konstitutions- 

forschung; Originale und Referate. v. 1 (1928) to date. 

Each number contains Referaten indexed by author and subject at the end of volume. 
Journal de physiologie et de pathologie générale. v. 1 (1889) to date. 

‘‘Analyses’’ section; ‘‘Glands a secretion interne’’ is an excellent abstract service for endo- 
crinology. Indexed by author and subject at end of volume. Preceding annual index is a list of 
journals abstracted. 

Journal of clinical endocrinology. v. 1 (1941) to date. 

Each issue contains Abstracts of current clinical literature. 
Revue francaise a’ endocrinologie. v. 1 (1923) to date. 

Each number contains (1) Analyses abstracts on a single gland, and (2) Index Bibliog- 
raphique list of literature on a particular gland. Not indexed. 

Yearbook of neurology, psychiatry, and endocrinology. Chicago, Yearbook publishers. 

1934 to date. 


Section on endocrines edited by Elmer L. Sevringhaus. 1934, contains a systematic survey. 
Each succeeding year notes changes in point of view or new discoveries. 
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WHEELER, J. L. The Am. public library building: its planning and design with special 
reference to its administration and service. 484 p. N.Y., 1941. 

WituiaMs, E. L. How the public health library can contribute to health education. 
Mississippi Doctor, 1942-43, 20:241-5. 

Wisk, F. The 1941 year book of dermatology and syphilology. 692 p. Chic., 1942. 

\YYorLD (The) Almanac and Book of Facts for 1942. 960 p. N.Y., 1942. 

Wrotn, L. C. Benjamin Franklin, the printer at work. The Franklin Institute, 1942, 
234: 105-32 [Contains also an interesting account of 18th century American 
printing } 

YALE UNIVERSITY. The Yale Med. Library, dedicated June 15, 1941. 6 |. [N. Haven, 
1942] 

YALE UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. Publications from the Yale Laboratories of 
Primate Biology, 1940-41. 4 numb. |. N. Haven, 1941. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGS 


ALLEN, E. G. & SON (12-14 Grape St., London) Catalogue of statutes, acts, etc., 

Dec. 1941. 

List of 1323 items, including also sets of scientific journals; complete set of the serial publi- 
cations of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland offered for £105; the Connoisseur 
for £15; a set of Mind (1876-1925) 94 vols. for £50; Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
(1907-27) for £15. 

ALLEN, WILLIAM H. (2031 Walnut St., Philadelphia) Catalog No. 66 (Febr.); 67 

(May); 68 (Oct.) 1942. 

Americana; classics; drama; folklore; Spanish, French, German, Italian and Oriental litera- 
ture; philosophy; science; few medical items; moderate prices; a copy of the Bibliotheca Graeca 
of Fabricius (13 vols.) offered for $35.00. 

ANTHROPOS BOOKSELLERS (2 West 16th St., New York) Cat. 11: An American 

Indian Catalogue. June 1942. 

167 items; chiefly North- and South American anthropology, ethnography, folk-lore; Bulletin 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, a set of 127 numbers, offered for $99.50; low prices. 
Arcosy Book Stores (114 E. 59th St.. New York) Almanac (for March, April, 

May, 1942). 3 nos. 1942. 

See previous comment on p. 269, v. 30, of the Bulletin; the Historia general de las Indias 
of Lépez de Gomara (1553) offered for $350.00. 

——— Catalog 193, 199, 200, 204-207. 1941-1942. 


No. 193 includes Americana, with 615 items; No. 199 Medical rarities, 687 items; No. 200 
Americana, First editions, with 1355 items; No. 204 Rare medical books, 151 items; No. 205 
Books for scholars, 2069 items; No. 206 Americana, 977 items; No. 207 Classified biography, 2699 
items ; medium prices; the rare Ed. princ. of Abbati, De viperae natura (1589) offered for $15.00; 
some of the smaller pamphlets are too expensive. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


List: Shakespeariana. May 1942. 
277 items. 
——— List: Neurology, insanity and allied subjects. July 1942. 
398 items; moderate prices; chiefly 19th century material. 
BRAUS-RIGGENBACH (Basel) Kat. 500: Schéne und seltene Biicher aus 500 Jahren. 
Aug. 1942. 
Valuable descriptive catalogue with 531 items; illustrated catalog; also medicine and science; 
medical manuscripts; high prices in Swiss francs. 
EDWARDS, FRANCIS (83 Marylebone St., London) Cat. No. 663: General catalogue. 
Aug. 1942. 
1722 items; on Asia, botany, crime and law, history, India, medicine, philosophy, etc. ; 
mostly 19. and 20. century; a few 16. and 17. century publications; low prices. 
FIEDLER, HENRY GEORGE (31-33 E. 10th St., New York) Cat. No. 89: Exact and 
applied sciences. 1942. 
1241 items; long sets of scientific journals; also 16. century books; 33 vols. of Annalen der 
Physik (1900-1910) for $120.00. 
FOREIGN & INTERNATIONAL BOOK COMPANY (110 E. 42nd St., New York) Cat. No. 
272: Latin America; historical publications. 1942. 
683 items; moderate prices. 
Harper, LATHROP C. (8 W. 40th St., New York) Cat. 165, pt. 3: Americana. Nov. 
1942. 
702 items; exceedingly high prices; Oviedo’s La natural hystoria de las Indias (1526) offered 
for $950.00; Laws of New York City (1707) for $2,850.00; little of medical interest. 
HoosiER BooksHop (2134 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind.) List No. 99: Ameri- 
cana, medicine, miscellaneous. Sept., 1942. 


242 items; chiefly 19. century works; low prices; odd volumes of the Index-Catalogue offered 
for $6.00 each. 


Kraus, H. P. (64 E. 55th St., New York) List No. 8: Books by Joseph Priestley. 
Oct. 1942. 
27 items; low prices. 
——— List No. 10: Modern European Law. Nov. 1942. 
52 items; very important sets of legal periodicals, congresses, bibliographies; also of medico- 
legal interest. 
LerraA, J. ATTico (Rua Sao José, 80; Rio de Janeiro) Boletim bibliografico No. 24, 
1942. 
p. 31-71; authors whose name begins with letter C; many Latin American works of various 
centuries ; also old & new works printed in Portugal, France, etc. 
MATHEWS, ALISTER (Clooney Beg, Swanage, Dorset, Engl.) Cat. 17: Rare books. 
Autumn, 1942. 


839 items; also engravings, drawings, manuscripts; includes Americana, geographical works; 
also 16. century books, incunabula; a few items of medical interest; moderate prices. 


MILLER, W. H. (808 9th St. N.W., Washington, D.C.) Book List No. 42 & 43: 
Americana, miscellaneous. Sept., Nov., 1942. 
209 & 301 items; alsc medical; average prices. 
MINERVA BOOKSELLERS (125 E. 23rd St., New York) Special offer. Sept. 1942. 
One sheet containing sets or old copies of serials; Halban-Seitz, Biologie und Pathologie 
des Weibes (1924-29) offered for $175.00. 
MouNTAIN Book SHoPp (New York) Cat. No. 15: Selected books on many subjects. 
Aug. 1942. 


1130 items; Americana; few medical items; a few 16. & 17. century books; a Dreiser holo- 
graph for $27.50; moderate prices. 


— Cat. No. 17. 1942. 


164 items; prices over average; some copies from the Hoe library. 


— Cat. No. 18. 1942. 


172 items; expensively bound books for high prices. 
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Op Hickory BooksHop (65 Fifth Ave., New York) List 73: Medical rarities. Sept. 
1942. 


169 items; high average prices; few 16. & 17. century works; the first volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Charaka Club for $40.00; D. Drake's treatise on cholera (1832) for $26.75; Elyot's 
Castel of Health (1541) for $145.00; many medical Americana. 

ORIENTALIA (59 Bank St., New York) Cat. 123: Oriental art, etc. 1942. 


471 items; new and old books at a 30% or more reduction; also medical items. 
SAWYER, CH. J., Ltp. (12-13 Grafton St., London) Cat. No. 168: Books for the 


reader and collector. 1942. 

383 items; many expensive editions, illustrations and bindings; works of Sir Thomas Browne 
(1686 ed.) for £15; Collier's Miscellaneous Tracts, reprints of 16. and 17. century rarities for £8; 
T. Rowlandson’s Three Tours of Dr. Syntax, first edition (1812-21) for £35; Octave Uzanne’s Son 
Altesse la Femme (1885) for £13; two medical items: a) Brasbridge. Thomas, The poore mans 
jewell (Lond. 1579) £60; b) W. Cowper, Myotomia (1724) £5. 

SCHUMAN’S (920 E. 70th St., New York) Medical Miscellany: List “F.’’ Sept. 1942. 


239 items, many offered for reasonable medium prices; mostly 19. & 20. century books; 
Hamilton’s pamphlet on Digitalis (1807 ed.) is for $20.00; a Lister reprint for $45.00; broken 
sets or odd volumes of medical serials. 

ScHWAAB, E. L. (3124 Avenue J., Brooklyn, N.Y.) List No. 76: Early medicine, 

chiefly American, 1942. 

135 items; includes also sets of journals; low prices. 

THomMs & ERON (89 Chambers St., New York) Winter Catalogue 1942-43. 1942. 

439 items; slightly boosted prices; includes very few reference works of medical interest; the 
1866 Boston edition of British poets, set of 130 vols. for $250.00. 

TUTTLE COMPANY, CHARLES E. (Rutland, Vt.) Cat. No. 136: Literary miscellany. 

Sept. 1942. 

679 items; moderate prices; few medical works; also 16. century publications, colored plates, 
Americana. 

—— Cat. No. 140: Old & rare books. Nov. 1942. 


691 items of various centuries; also medical; moderate prices, a few bargains. 


WormseR, R. S. (22 West 48th St., New York) List No. 197: “. . . of many 
things. . . .” 1942 List AE: Coffee; List AF: Tea. 


190 items; 26+19 items; medium prices; works of various centuries; also medical. 





Our Contributors 








DR. ABRAHAM LEVINSON is Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
at Northwestern University Medical School and Professor of Pediatrics 
at Cook County Graduate School of Medicine. He is also Senior Attending 
Physician at the Sarah Morris Hospital for Children of the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Senior Attending Pediatrician of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, and Attending Physician at the Children’s Hospital of Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago. 

Dr. Levinson’s chief field of endeavor has been in_ pediatric 
neurology, especially the physiology and pathology of the cerebrospinal 
fluid, and he has published a book, “Cerebrospinal Fluid in Health and 
in Disease’. He is the author of many papers introducing many new 
concepts on the existing knowledge of the cerebrospinal fluid, and his 
name is given to a test used for the diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis. 
Dr. Levinson has contributed chapters on cerebrospinal fluid and on 
meningitis to Abt’s ‘‘System of Pediatrics” (1923) ‘Clinical Tuber- 
culosis”’ (1935) and Brennamann’s ‘‘Practice of Pediatrics’ (1936, 1939, 
1942). 

Dr. Levinson has made many contributions to the study of medical 
history, chief of which is his monograph, “Pioneers of Pediatrics’; his 
hobby is of medico-historical interest and consists of collecting medical 
and other scientific medallions. His extensive collection has shed new 
light on medical history. 


ANNABELLE FURMAN is librarian of the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina, having recently returned from her duties at the 
Egbert Le Fevre Memorial Library of the New York University Medical 
School where she has been for the past year. She graduated in Arts from 
the College of Charleston and in Library Science from the University of 
Illinois. Miss Furman has always taken an active part in the work of 
the Medical Library Association and has been on a number of committees. 


DOROTHY G. ARMSTRONG was born and reared in Butler, 
Missouri, receiving her degree in the University of Missouri. After 
graduation she became associate editor of the Huntsville Item. Follow- 
ing this, she became publisher and editor of Washington Square News, 
a community paper in Houston, Texas. In 1941, Miss Armstrong 
received her degree from the University of Oklahoma, having become 
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librarian for the Hobart, Oklahoma High Schools and assistant li- 
brarian of the Hobart Public Library. Since February, 1942, she has 
been in the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine Library, 
having been appointed first assistant librarian in June. 


JULIA E. WILSON obtained her B.S. degree from State Teachers 
College in Farmville, Virginia, and taught for five years in the public 
high schools of that state. After spending two summers in Europe and 
a year in graduate study at the Johns Hopkins University she entered 
the training class at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, upon completion of 
which course she was appointed assistant in the Medical Library of 
the University of Maryland. In addition to her full-time work at the 
University, Miss Wilson is now studying for her Bachelor of Library 
Science degree at the Catholic University of American in Washington, 
D.C. She has recently published articles on early local medical history. 


LILY HALVEY ALDERSON is the librarian of the St. Louis Medi- 
cal Society Library, where she has been for several years. Mrs. Alderson 
has been active in the affairs of the Association for many years, and is at 
present Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM is the librarian of the Vanderbilt 
University Medical School and is well known to the members of the 
Medical Library Association. For years Mrs. Cunningham has been on 
various committees of the Association and for many years has been 
present at every meeting. She is chairman of the Committee on Periodi- 
cals and Serial Publications. 


ESTELLE BRODMAN was born in New York City, and received 
her A.B. degree from Cornell University in 1935; she also graduated 
in Library Science from the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University the following year. She is a candidate for her Master's 
degree from Columbia in the fall of 1943. Miss Brodman has been the 
Assistant Librarian, New York Hospital School of Nursing; Assistant, 
Columbia University Chemistry Library; and Reference Assistant, 
Columbia University Medical Library. During 1939-1940 and 1940- 
1941, she was (National) Chairman of the Biological Sciences Group, 
Special Libraries Association. She is the author of a number of papers 
on library science. 
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Harold W. Jones, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
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Sets, volumes and back issues. 


Books on History of Medi- 
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the publishers. 

* 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 


29 East 21 St., New York 
Established 1887 











